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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


As the United Nations enters its second decade, it is beset by 

serious criticisms from many sides. Some of the criticisms are extreme 
and attribute to the United Nations faults that are often contradictory : 
It is aspiring to the role of world government. It has degenerated into 
an impotent clearing house for propaganda, only aggravating inter- 
national disputes instead of settling them. It functions in effect to 
promote the interests of the colonial powers. In the hands of the 
smaller, less developed states acting in concert it thwarts the legitimate 
interests of the great powers. The United States uses the UN as an 
alliance against the Soviet bloc. The Soviet Union frustrates the pur- 
poses of the UN by misusing the Security Council veto. The list is long, 
and the conclusions reached are severe: The United States should 
withdraw from the UN. The Soviet Union should be expelled. The 
Charter must be rewritten to give the UN much greater powers. The 
United Nations must be disbanded. 
Fortunately, these extreme views, although often articulately 
expressed, are not widely held. But more moderate and justifiable 
criticisms abound, many of which are tied to suggestions for Charter 
revision. These are of greater concern today because they represent the 
attitudes of many UN Member States and a large number of in- 
dividuals. They pose real alternatives for the United Nations, its 
Members, and its public. 

Many of the criticisms of the UN, whether extreme or moderate, 
overlook the manifold accomplishments of the United Nations in its 
first ten years. To appreciate these achievements one must retain clearly 
in mind the basis on which the UN was founded and the purposes it 
was designed to fulfill. The UN was postulated on the recognition of 
the sovereignty and national interest of every Member. Its successful 
functioning, it was agreed, required the close cooperation of the great 
powers as well as give-and-take by all Members. Its purposes, stated 
simply, were to preserve peace and end hostilities; to further economic, 
social, political and humanitarian progress in the world; and to har- 
monize the actions of nations toward these other ends. 

In spite of the inability of the two greatest powers to cooperate, 
the UN has been able to fulfill many of its functions. It has preserved 
peace or established truce in several bitterly contested disputes, both 
political and military. It has, conflicting national interests notwith- 
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standing, coordinated the efforts of the majority of nations in achiev- 
ing many of its specific aims and in defining new ones. But for those 
who cannot be convinced, there is a minimum contribution that the 
UN undeniably makes — and a large and important one — in the field 
of economic and social development. Here, Technical Assistance and 
other programs offer visual certainty of the accomplishments of the 
United Nations. 

Many crities of the UN, however, do not complain about the degree 
of fulfillment of Charter aims, but object to the aims themselves. Some 
hold that they should be spelled out in greater detail. Yet a more 
explicit declaration will reflect no greater agreement among Member 
States than is already tacitly implied in the broad statements of the 
existing Charter. And agreement on aims is a sine qua non for effective 
United Nations action. Those who oppose the ideals embodied in the 
Purposes and Principles of the UN seem to be out of tune with the 
attitudes of the twentieth century. 

The Charter is a flexible instrument whose successful functioning 
depends less on the particular wording of its provisions than on the 
will of the UN Members to cooperate. A revised Charter can avail little 
if great power Members refuse to cooperate. Charter revision is not 
even possible if all the great powers do not agree to it. Conversely, a 
Member’s contribution to the success of UN activities will not be 
increased by Charter revision but only by greater reliance, where 
feasible, on UN means for the adjustment of situations and greater 
support of UN economic and social programs. 

With these thoughts in mind the Editors of the Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs present an appraisal of the United Nations after its 
first decade. We are honored to introduce our issue with a statement 
by the Secretary-General. Our contributors present a survey of the 
accomplishments and the shortcomings, the prospects and the limita- 
tions of the United Nations. Although 1955 is the year determined at 
San Francisco for the consideration of Charter review by the General 
Assembly, this issue is not offered primarily as a basis for judgment 
as to how or whether the Charter should be reviewed. Rather, the 
Editors conceive of it as a testimony to the service the UN has per- 
formed and can more effectively perform in the future provided it 
receives greater active support. Let us consider 1955 not as the year 
for reviewing the Charter but as a year for reviewing public and 
private attitudes toward the United Nations. Without revision, United 
Nations Members can increase the output of the present Charter by 
a greater input. It is not form, but substance that counts. 














THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


by Dag Hammarskjold 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 


The life of nations is not different from the life of individuals in 
its constant demand for adjustment to change by planning for a 
future that is largely, or wholly, unknown. The difficulties of adjust- 
ment are reduced, the risks of planning lessened when men cooperate in 
organized societies. In the same way nations may facilitate solutions 
to their problems through international cooperation. 

For every age, new problems are created by the vacuums left by 
the decline or change in the existing centers of power, by the growth 
of new centers of power, by new habits of thought, by new customs of 
living, and by new conceptions of what constitutes ‘‘the good life.’’ 
For our time, such problems have been immensely intensified by the 
rapid technological progress of the modern world. The conquest of 
distance, for example, has made the interdependence of countries and 
peoples inescapable but has also brought into high relief their differ- 
ences of outlook and interest and increased the possibilities of friction. 
Medical, agricultural and industrial advances have made possible a 
considerable growth of population and an increased life expectancy 
for large numbers of the human race, and this has made more urgent 
the problem of finding the means for a wider and more equitable 
sharing of the world’s riches. Above all, the momentous discoveries of 
scientific weapons of mass slaughter and destruction have made the 
issue of human survival more than ever dependent on measures of 
peaceful accommodation between nations and peoples. 

Such conditions have created the fact and the challenge of inter- 
dependence. At the same time, they have accentuated the strength of 
the elements of diversity. A certain outward conformity of behavior 
caused by political, economic and social pressures and by the influence 
of the machinery of mass communications should not conceal from us 
the underlying differences. In the conditions of the modern world, the 
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strength of nationalism, of demands for self-determination, and of 
movements for political or economic power or self-sufficiency has 
tended to grow, rather than to diminish. 

Out of an understanding of the need for reconciling the principles 
of interdependence and diversity, men created the United Nations. 
Aware of the disharmony between separate interests and ideologies and 
having experienced in war the horrors which that disharmony could 
create, men recognized the primary necessity for a center for reconcil- 
ing the elements of disunity. The character of the United Nations 
reflects the conditions which made it necessary and the need which it 
was created to fill. Its possibilities of achievement are likewise in- 
fluenced by those conditions and that need. 

The United Nations was established by separate and sovereign 
states as a means of giving effect to an overriding mutual interest. It 
was to be ‘‘a center for harmonizing the actions of nations’’ in the 
attainment of their common ends — to maintain international peace 
and security and bring about the adjustment of situations which 
threaten peace, to develop friendly relations among nations, and to 
achieve international cooperation in solving international problems of 
an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character. Thus, it is a 
machine for mutual action, not an independent supranational author- 
ity. The first of its Principles states that ‘‘The Organization is based 
on the principles of the sovereign equality of all its Members.’’ 

The decisions of the Organization take the form of recommenda- 
tions, not of binding laws. Their force is based on their free acceptance 
by each individual Member. In only one respect was the United Nations 
intended by the Charter to have powers of decision which would not 
need to depend on the acceptance of each of its Members — its power 
of international enforcement action in the event of a threat to, or 
breach of, the peace. And for this overriding authority the Charter 
provided that what were considered the five major centers of power 
should be all of one mind —an eventuality which has too rarely 
occurred. 


The task of the United Nations, then, is to reconcile differing and 
often conflicting views and interests, rather than to impose decisions, 
even when the decisions are taken by a majority of its Members. It is 
primarily a meeting place where the long, slow and difficult process 
of negotiation can take effect in forms appropriate to problems of a 
multilateral nature. 


The fact of disharmony is amply demonstrated in many debates at 
the United Nations. That differences are expressed there, however, 
only shows that the machinery of the Organization is being used for 
the purpose for which it was established. The influence toward har- 
mony is not always so clearly seen. This is in part because the nature 
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of the separate interest is to seek and require one-sided expression in 
order to gain support both at home and abroad and to secure a more 
favorable outcome of negotiations, whereas a process of accommoda- 
tion requires that each side make certain genuine sacrifices of individ- 
ual interest in favor of the common interest — a course of action less 
frequently publicized. 


There is a general misunderstanding concerning the nature of 
the limitations of the possible in political affairs. It is often assumed 
that if a problem is not solved in the United Nations, the Organiza- 
tion has failed in that instance. But every individual lives out his life 
to the accompaniment of many unsolved problems, and few ages have 
sueceeded in achieving a final solution of the problems which have 
faced them. A partial settlement may be arranged at one time; a more 
general settlement may be reached at a later date; frequently all that 
is possible is to maintain the existing state of affairs until the evolu- 
tion of time brings a more favorable opportunity for a settlement. 
John Donne once wrote: ‘‘Nature would not be spurred, nor forced 
to mend her pace; nor power, the power of man; greatnesse loves not 
that kinde of violence neither. There are of them that will give, that 
will do justice, that will pardon, but they have their owne seasons for 
al these.”’ 

Many seemingly irreconcilable conflicts which in the past caused 
wars have to us lost their significance in the terms in which they were 
then stated. We no longer consider that the fulfillment of the ideas 
for which our ancestors fought can be achieved in war. By providing 
even a means for delay the United Nations may prevent a situation 
from deteriorating until the time comes when some settlement can be 
made. It may contain a conflict or a dangerous situation until the 
general recognition of the mutual interest of all countries in peaceful 
settlement can be brought to bear on the particular issue. The Or- 
ganization may do more. To borrow phraseology from the medical 
world, its processes may serve ‘‘to break the cycle of pain,’’ so that 
the natural healing processes of the body politic may more easily 
function. 


The United Nations is only one of the tools which states have 
created to maintain international peace and security. The Charter 
recognizes the importance of regional arrangements and their use in 
appropriate cases. In providing that Members shall first try to settle 
their disputes by peaceful means of their own choice, it also recognizes 
the value of traditional diplomatic processes. But in the Charter the 
Members of the United Nations have conferred on the Organization a 
primary responsibility in this sphere. They have specifically under- 
taken that in any conflict between their obligations under the Charter 
and other obligations, those under the Charter are to prevail. 
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The Member nations have thus recognized that the fact of world 
interdependence implies that in addition to the various separate bodies 
which may be based on closer geographic or cultural ties there is the 
need for a world organ to reconcile differences and to further the com- 
mon interest. The greater the divergencies between nations and groups 
of nations, the greater the need for those divergencies to be brought 
before a multinational organization so that they may be influenced by 
the force of the general interest. 

The United Nations as an instrument for peaceful change can 
serve its Members in areas other than the purely political. The Char- 
ter has recognized that conditions of economic stability and well-being 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations. 
Whereas the problem of maintaining internal economic stability is in 
the first place a matter of domestic concern, the machinery of the 
United Nations and its related agencies can assist the governments of 
Member States in their endeavors to establish conditions for the de- 
velopment of trade on a freer and a sounder basis. 

Through the United Nations, long-term policies can be formulated 
and put into effect for assisting the economically underdeveloped areas 
of the world to reach a level of economic and social development which 
will permit them to take their proper place in the world community. 
The technical assistance programs have shown the possibilities of 
progress attainable through the channelling of technical knowledge 
and skill to areas where they are lacking. The task of assisting the 
underdeveloped countries is one for all nations. To develop into a 
real force for world peace it requires the backing of world opinion. No 
country is sufficiently strong to carry the whole burden, and those 
receiving assistance, moreover, prefer in general to receive it from 
international sources rather than from any individual country. Such 
assistance is a duty placed on all nations by virtue of the fact that 
it is in the underdeveloped areas that some of the deepest causes of 
international friction exist. 


The machinery of the United Nations may also be used to provide 
a means for the development, in peace, towards self-determination and 
independence of those non-self-governing peoples reaching political 
maturity. Wars and threats of war have frequently arisen in the past 
out of demands for self-determination; through the United Nations 
these demands may be directed into a force for peaceful change. 

The United Nations is a center for reconciling differences. It is 
a machine by which measures of peaceful change and development 
ean take effect. It is also an instrument by which nations ean give 
effect to their joint effort in a common cause. The importance of such 
endeavors has been amply demonstrated by the accomplishments of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund in its world-wide campaigns to 
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improve the health of children and by the effect it has created, not 
only on those it has benefited, but also in capturing the imagination 
of the peoples of the world. 

Another common venture in an entirely new field, and one with 
great potentialities, may result from the plans now being worked out . 
for the development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes through 
an international partnership open to all nations. Given a constructive 
approach to the opportunities presented, this new endeavor could have 
inealeulable effects, first in the benefits it could bring to mankind and 
especially to that vast majority still living in poverty in the econom- 
ically underdeveloped areas, and, secondly, in the support it could 
lend to the forces working to strengthen the community of nations. 

Such are some of the uses of the United Nations as a machine at 
the disposal of its Members. 

There have been occasions when the Organization has seemed to 
be by-passed — or has been by-passed. However, as I have said on other 
occasions, in some eases the choice of other diplomatic instruments is 
wise. In other cases such a choice may be open to criticism, but when 
that happens, the aim of the critics should be not just to ‘‘protect the 
United Nations’’ but to demonstrate why, in their view, the multi- 
lateral approach is the most promising one. The Organization is a 
means to an end and, of course, no end in itself. In order to serve the 
governments of its Members better and better, it should be used every 
time it is able to serve them well. An untimely use only blunts its ef- 
ficiency. And the Organization is discredited for no good reason when 
it is called useless because it is not used in a situation where it is not 
an adequate instrument. 

The strength of the common interest seems sometimes over- 
shadowed by the vitality of the elements of disunity. But the political, 
economic, social and moral forces in favor of securing harmony in 
diversity should not be underestimated. The urge for survival, the 
mutual interest in securing a better life for all, the preference of the 
majority of men for change by peaceful means, and the moral force 
of freely and publicly accepted covenants all operate in favor of the 
United Nations as an instrument for peaceful progress in an inter- 
dependent world. 








THE PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


by Leland M. Goodrich 


Former Director of the World Peace Foundation and Member of the 
International Secretariat at the San Francisco Conference, the author 
is Professor of International Organization and Administration at 
Columbia University. 


The primary purpose of the United Nations, as of the League of 
Nations before it, is the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity. Though the United Nations has been given important responsibili- 
ties in the promotion of human welfare, those who wrote the Charter 
fully recognized that the effectiveness of its activities in this area 
would be largely dependent on its success in keeping the peace. 

The achievement of this primary purpose was not, however, con- 
ceived in narrow terms at San Francisco. Most governments there 
represented fully appreciated the need of effective cooperation for 
welfare purposes in order to create basic conditions favorable to in- 
ternational peace and security. Furthermore there was general rec- 
ognition that the maintenance of international peace and security was 
not simply a matter of repressing violence. Far more important was 
the development and use of procedures which would permit disputes 
to be settled and conflicts of interest to be adjusted by peaceful means 
and without resort to violence. 


I 


To understand the Charter system for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes it is necessary to have in mind the basic theory that underlay 
the United Nations as an organization for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. The League of Nations Covenant had 
emphasized the legal approach to the problem of war prevention. 
Members of the League agreed not to resort to war except under de- 
fined circumstances; they undertook to make use of procedures of 
peaceful settlement; and they agreed to apply sanctions against any 
other member that violated its obligations not to resort to war. Much 
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of the activity of the League was directed toward filling the legal 
‘‘oaps’’ of the Covenant and elaborating the legal commitments of 
Members not to resort to war and instead to use peaceful methods for 
settling their differences. A major concern of the League was to 
develop a legal order. While the achievement of international peace 
and security was the declared purpose of the Organization, emphasis 
was placed on justice and respect for legal obligations as necessary 
conditions for peace and security. 

The architects of the United Nations appear to have been con- 
cerned somewhat less with organizing international peace and security 
on the basis of law and justice and more with relating their system 
to the realities of national interests and power relations. This ap- 
proach was particularly apparent in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
which reflected a desire on the part of the major allies in the war 
against the Axis Powers to assume for themselves, through a small 
body — the Security Council — which they could easily dominate, the 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. To a considerable extent, this approach was a return to the 
concert of powers idea which had found acceptance in the century 
following the Napoleonic wars. At San Francisco, however, under 
the pressure of the smaller states and influential groups in certain 
of the larger states as well, the role of the Security Council, and con- 
sequently of the major powers, was somewhat reduced, and its author- 
ity lessened. This result was achieved by defining somewhat more 
precisely the limits of the Council’s authority, by placing greater 
emphasis upon the standards which were to guide the Council’s action, 
by broadening the scope of the General Assembly’s competence, and 
by reserving to Members the right under certain conditions to provide 
for their security through other means, as for example, by collective 
defense under Article 51. Nevertheless, the Charter provisions for the 
maintenance of international peace and security which finally emerged 
from the debates at San Francisco placed great stress on the special 
responsibilities of the Security Council and the need of cooperation 
among the major powers if international peace and security were to 
be effectively maintained. 

Though the United Nations was established while the war was 
still going on, it was not expected to assume responsibility for making 
the settlements necessary to the restoration of peace. This task was 
conceived to be the responsibility of the powers which had taken the 
major part in defeating the Axis powers. 

On the assumption that the major powers would find it in their 
interest to cooperate, not only in making the peace settlements, but 
also in the maintenance of international peace and security, and that 
the requirement of their concurrence would be a guarantee of such 
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cooperation and not a roadblock in the way of action, the authors of 
the Charter elaborated a comprehensive and, in many ways, quite de- 
tailed system for the peaceful settlement or adjustment of disputes 
and situations. Under this system, Members agreed in principle to 
settle their international disputes by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security, and justice, would not be 
endangered. They undertook, furthermore, before bringing their dif- 
ferences to the Security Council or the General Assembly, to settle 
them by ‘‘peaceful means of their own choice.’’ 

A Member, and under certain circumstances a non-Member, 
might, however, bring any dispute or situation which might lead to 
international friction or give rise to a dispute to the attention of the 
Security Council or the General Assembly. If the Council found that 
the dispute or situation was of such a serious nature that its_con- 
tinuance was likely to endanger international peace and security, it 
might recommend procedures or methods of settlement or adjustment. 
If an actual threat to the peace or breach of the peace was established, 
the Council could in addition call upon the parties to take provisional 
measures to prevent any aggravation of the situation, or it could order 
Members to take political, economic and military measures to maintain 
or restore international peace and security. The authority of the 
Council, backed by the agreement of the major powers, was expected 
to be such that its efforts to achieve a peaceful settlement or adjust- 
ment might be expected to succeed even in the face of considerable 
reluctance on the part of the parties directly concerned. 

The General Assembly, though empowered to discuss and make 
recommendations with respect to any matter within the scope of the 
Charter, was bound to respect the primary responsibility of the Se- 
curity Council, and to limit its action in the political field largely to 
discussing and recommending general principles of internatonal co- 
operaton, and to considering those situations likely to impair friendly 
relations that had not yet reached the stage where they threatened 
international peace and security. The International Court of Justice 
was recognized to be the principal judicial organ of the United Na- 
tions, and Members were encouraged to submit their legal disputes 
to it, and in fact to accept its compulsory jurisdiction under carefully 
defined conditions. The General Assembly and the Security Council 
might also ask it to give an advisory opinion on any legal question. 


II 


As an organization for bringing about the settlement or adjust- 
ment of international disputes and situations, the United Nations has 
of necessity adapted itself to conditions as they have existed in the 
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post-war world. These conditions have been particularly difficult. 
They have included the breakdown of cooperation between the Western 
powers and the Soviet Union, the development of two mutually ex- 
elusive and hostile armed camps, the failure to conclude the needed 
peace settlements, and the emergence of strong and insistent nationalist 
movements in Asia and Africa. 

In practice, the United Nations has been called upon to play a 
role of some importance in connection with the adjustment of basic 
conflicts which have resulted from the war or have been given new 
urgency by the war. Generally speaking, however, the issues of cen- 
tral importance in the adjustment of relations between the major vic- 
tors — the future of Germany and Japan, the political reconstruction 
of the countries of Eastern Europe, and the adjustment of great power 
relations in these areas—have not been submitted to the United 
Nations. 

The questions that the United Nations has been called upon to 
consider have for the most part been of a peripheral nature. Thus, 
the United Nations, through the Security Council, was called upon to 
help protect Iran against Soviet pressure for concessions in 1946 and 
bring about the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iranian territory. 
The United Nations, through the Security Council and later the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was asked, in the same year, to help resist the pressure 
being brought to bear on Greece by her northern neighbors and the 
Soviet Union. In September, 1947, after the United States and the 
Soviet Union had been unable to agree on a plan for establishing a 
united and independent Korea, the United States brought the question 
to the attention of the General Assembly with the request that it seek 
to find a solution. When the Republic of Korea, established on the 
basis of the Assembly’s recommendation, was attacked by North Korea 
in June, 1950, the Security Council was asked to consider the situation 
and make recommendations for repelling the aggression and restoring 
international peace and security. Later the General Assembly was 
asked by the Asian and Arab members to attempt to bring about a 
political settlement of problems relating to Korea and China. 

Initially use was made of the United Nations Security Council 
by agreement of the major powers themselves to assist in resolving 
their differences over Trieste, but after a deadlock had developed in 
the Council over the discharge of the Council’s responsibilities, the 
whole matter was finally settled by agreement between Italy and 
Yugoslavia with the United States and the United Kingdom acting as 
mediators. With respect to Germany the United Nations has been 
asked to play a limited role, first in dealing with the situation created 
by the Berlin blockade in 1948, and later in looking into the possibili- 
ties of holding a free election in Germany. 
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Even more significant than its role in great power relations, 
however, has been the role which the United Nations has been called 
apon to play in dealing with situations where the nationalist aspir- 
ations of Asian and African peoples have come into conflict with 
the vested interests and conflicting attitudes of European powers. 
Thus in Indonesia, the Security Council was asked in 1947 to consider 
the situation resulting from the use of armed force by the Netherlands 
to bring under control the Indonesian independence movement. In the 
same year, the future of Palestine was thrown into the lap of the 
General Assembly, which was asked to find a way out of the impasse 
ereated by the inability of the British to discover a plan for termina- 
tion of the mandate acceptable to both Jews and Arabs. The same 
year, the Council was asked to consider the dispute between Egypt 
and the United Kingdom over the presence of British troops in the 
Suez Canal Zone. In 1951, the Government of the United Kingdom 
first asked the International Court, and then the Security Council, to 
consider its dispute with Iran over alleged confiscation of the proper- 
ties of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. This case was unique in that 
the request for United Nations action came from a Western power 
and not from an Asian or African state. During the last few years, 
the Security Council or the General Assembly has been asked to con- 
sider the questions of Tunis and Morocco, each involving the aspira- 
tions of native nationalist movements. Variants of this type of ques- 
tion have been the complaints addressed to the Assembly regarding 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa and the apartheid legisla- 
tion of the Union of South Africa. 

Relatively few questions involving the relations between countries 
of Western Europe and the Western Hemisphere have been brought 
to the attention of the United Nations. For the most part, such ques- 
tions as have been brought have been of a technical legal nature and 
have been submitted to the International Court of Justice. Except 
for the Guatemalan case, which led to one fruitless Council resolution, 
the flare-ups that have occurred in the Caribbean area have been dealt 
with by the Organization of American States. 


III 


Partly because of the nature of the disputes and situations which 
the United Nations has been called upon to consider, but also due to 
the motives and attitudes of the interested parties and the atmosphere 
that has prevailed in the post-war period, the General Assembly has 
played a role of increasing importance in the work of the Organiza- 
tion. On the one hand, the Security Council has lost out because, in 
the absence of cooperation among the major powers, it has had great 
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difficulty in coming to any decisions. Even when questions have 
initially been brought to the Council, failure of the permanent Mem- 
bers to agree has sometimes led to the removal of the item from the 
Council’s agenda and its submission to the Assembly. On the other 
hand, submission to the Court has not been considered appropriate 
in most cases, either because the issues involved were non-legal in na- 
ture or because the parties, while taking their stand on international 
law, were not prepared to accept the decision of an independent 
tribunal as binding upon them. Speaking generally, one can say that 
the judgment of the Court has not been an acceptable way of settling 
differences where the parties have found little common ground, and 
particularly where one of them at least is seeking a change of the 
existing legal order, not the affirmation of it. 


The General Assembly has seemed to offer many advantages in 
dealing with certain types of situations, particularly those where there 
appears to be little prospect of reaching a settlement by accommoda- 
tion, as in so many of the cold war differences, or where such an 
accommodation is not even desired. In such cases, the Assembly pro- 
vides an excellent forum for publicizing one’s position, making charges 
against the accused, and giving satisfaction of a kind to the demands 
of domestic opinion. In those situations where the result desired is 
some change in the existing order to the prejudice of powerful vested 
interests, the Assembly provides a good forum for gaining wider sup- 
port for one’s demands and bringing steady pressure to bear on the 
reluctant party to make concessions. 


In dealing with disputes and situations that have been submitted 
to them, neither Council nor Assembly has considered itself bound 
to follow in any slavish manner any particular techniques or pro- 
cedures. In the case of the Assembly, this is not surprising, since the 
Charter does not set forth in any detail what specific course it shall 
follow. In the case of the Council, the Charter does prescribe with 
some care what the Council shall or may do at various stages in the 
consideration of a dispute or situation. Nevertheless, the Council has 
taken a very flexible view of its competence and, with few exceptions, 
has proceeded on the assumption that it should consider every ques- 
tion submitted to it, and should take such action as seems most ap- 
propriate to the circumstances of the case, without undertaking to 
justify its action under detailed provisions of the Charter. If the 
Council has been obstructed in its action, this has not been due to the 
lack of competence but rather to lack of agreement among its Mem- 
bers. 

Both Council and Assembly in dealing with disputes and situa- 
tions that have been brought to their attention have freely utilized 
the various methods of peaceful settlement which have been tried and 
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tested in the past. The questions submitted have been fully discussed 
and all points of view have been presented. The interested parties 
have been urged to continue or resume negotiations. Techniques of 
good offices, mediation, inquiry and conciliation have been employed. 
The parties have been encouraged to arbitrate their dispute or submit 
it to the Court. Actual terms of settlement or adjustment have been 
incorporated into draft resolutions which have been formally ap- 
proved. 


Both Council and Assembly have made free use of subsidiary 
organs to assist them in the performance of their functions under the 
Charter. Such organs have been set up to conduct inquiries, to clarify 
the issues involved in the dispute or situation, to assist the parties in 
their negotiations, and to develop substantive proposals for the con- 
sideration of the parties as bases of agreement. Subsidiary organs, 
acting under the guidance of Assembly or Council resolutions, have 
played an especially important role in bringing about the cessation 
of hostilities and in assisting the parties in carrying out agreements 
which they have entered into, particularly for the cessation of hostili- 
ties. In this connection, one naturally thinks of the work of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices and the United Nations Commission in In- 
donesia and the Mediator and the Acting Mediator in Palestine. 

A point often lost from sight in connection with the work of the 
United Nations in the peaceful settlement or adjustment of disputes 
and situations is the need of acting on the basis of the consent of the 
interested parties. If settlement or adjustment is the real purpose in 
view in bringing the matter to the attention of the organ, there is no 
alternative to consent. In the case of disputes submitted to the Court, 
the difficulty is not great since the Court assumes jurisdiction, carry- 
ing with it the power of final decision, only in the event the parties 
have agreed to accept the Court’s judgment. In the case of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council, however, no such power of 
final decision exists. It may be possible to get the General Assembly, 
for example, to approve by a large majority a proposal which is de- 
sired by and therefore acceptable to one party, but if the consent of 
the other interested party is not gained, a settlement is not likely to 
be reached. To be sure, a certain amount of pressure may under 
special circumstances be helpful to the reaching of an agreement, and 
if the pressure is exercised in furtherance of United Nations purposes 
and principles, and does not involve the use of armed force, it is fully 
justified. If such pressure is exercised, however, it becomes all the 
more necessary that every reasonable step be taken to make it possible 
for the party under pressure to retreat from its previous position and 
move to agreement without loss of face. 

The question can fairly be raised whether the procedures that 
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have been followed in the General Assembly and Security Council in 
dealing with the disputes and situations brought before them have 
been in all respects those best adapted to facilitate the reaching of 
agreement. While it undoubtedly is desirable that the interested par- 
ties should have the chance fully to present their points of view, it 
does not necessarily follow that this presentation should initially be in 
public, thus encouraging the interested governments to take positions 
with an eye to domestic opinion and domestic political situations in 
their respective countries. Nor is it desirable that extreme positions 
be publicly taken from which retreat becomes difficult. While it is 
not to be inferred that there is no confidential diplomacy in the United 
Nations, the task of such private confidential exchanges, with third 
parties acting as intermediaries, is often made more difficult by the 
public discussion that has already taken place. 

Of course it must be recognized that in many situations there is 
litttle possibility of, or desire for, agreement. In fact, as a by-product 
of the cold war many questions are brought to the attention of 
United Nations political organs, not because a settlement is desired, 
but rather because a propaganda advantage is sought. Possibly in the 
long run some United Nations purpose is thus furthered. It may be 
that such moves contribute in the long run to extending the area of 
human freedom. Nevertheless, it is hard to see how such obviously 
cold war tactics make any contribution to the harmonization of ‘‘the 
actions of nations’’ in the attainment of the common ends set forth 
in the Charter, which is declared to be one of the main purposes of 
the United Nations. Rather such methods seem to assume that such 
harmonization is not possible. 


IV 


If one attempts, on the basis of what the United Nations has 
actually done in the field of peaceful settlement and adjustment, to 
evaluate its success, the result is likely to appear disappointing. One 
cannot truthfully say that it has been successful in ‘‘settling’’ much. 
The dispute between Arabs and Jews in Palestine seems as far from 
settlement as ever. India and Pakistan are deadlocked over the future 
of Kashmir; the area of disagreement has been reduced, but the central 
problem that remains does not seem to respond to United Nations 
treatment. The Korean question is as far from satisfactory settlement 
as ever. The dispute over Trieste was finally settled outside the Unit- 
ed Nations, as were the disputes between the United Kingdom and 
and Egypt, and the United Kingdom and Iran. The question of the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa is just as much in controversy 
as ever. Apart from the settlement of disputes of a legal nature — 
for the most part relatively unimportant in political relations — by 
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the International Court of Justice, the Indonesian settlement and the 
final disposition of the former Italian colonies have been the major 
United Nations achievements of a definitive nature. 

Such an analysis, however, leaves out of account gains that have 
been made short of final settlement. In Palestine, for example, hostili- 
ties were finally brought to an end, and in spite of recurring incidents, 
the lid has been kept on. Likewise, hostilities between India and 
Pakistan were ended, and the United Nations has been of real assist- 
ance in policing the truce agreement. While United States aid and 
Yugoslav defection may have been the chief factors in protecting 
Greece against Communist-inspired guerrilla activities, the United 
Nations made a valuable contribution. Though the Korean problem is 
unresolved, the Republic of Korea is probably more secure as the result 
of United Nations action than it otherwise could have been. Discus- 
sions in the United Nations and decisions there taken have helped to 
publicize and give meaning to the values of the free world. They 
have also given Asian and African peoples cause to believe that by 
methods of discussion, patient argument, and political pressure they 
will be able to achieve the political, economic, and social advantages 
which at times they have come to believe the Western powers were 
unwilling to grant them. 

Probably the greatest single service of the United Nations is to 
provide an established means of normal contact, within a framework 
of accepted purposes and principles, between peoples and govern- 
ments separated by deep ideological and cultural differences, who in 
the absence of such contacts might find the temptations of violence 
too great to withstand. Through such contacts and procedures as the 
United Nations provides, there is the possibility of working out adjust- 
ments which will make living together something more attractive and 
constructive for the peoples of the world than mere ‘‘co-existence,’’ 
which in its turn may indeed be preferable to co-destruction. 























WHITHER, SUBMERGED MILLIONS? 


by Carlos P. Romulo 


Chairman of the Philippine Delegation to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, General Romulo is also Special and Personal 
Envoy of the President of the Philippines in the United States. 


Today, in the northern part of Africa, an intense human drama of 
pride and resentment has entered the crucial act. I refer to what 
is occurring in the protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia, hotbeds of 
nationalist discontent, where a proud colonial empire is trying hard 
not to die. 

In Paris the cabinet of an able statesman has fallen on the issue 
of those two protectorates. Premier Mendés-France, to whom the free 
world had looked for support in critical moments, went down in 
February because, among other things, he had tried to bring peace to 
the blood-drenched African area. 

Mendés-France took a bold chance and lost, and with his defeat 
some twelve million people of Morocco and Tunisia may well have lost 
their last chance to attain self-government in our time. I mean, of 
course, self-government through peaceful means, for the course of 
violence in North Africa only had been suspended when the reform 
movement was launched by the cabinet that fell. 

In another part of the Dark Continent, a parallel drama has been 
unfolding, although without the hideous overtones of the North African 
episode. Involved are two parties with their counterparts in the Moroc- 
ean and Tunisian situations, the only difference being that the 
aggrieved side has not captured the world’s imagination by taking 
to the sword and unfurling the battle flags. From July 25 to August 
14, 1954, a visiting mission, performing its task under the Trusteeship 
System of the United Nations, looked into conditions in Ruanda- 
Urundi, a trust territory under Belgian administration. 

The International Trusteeship System in Chapter XII of the 
Charter of the United Nations specifies as a basic objective the ‘‘pro- 
gressive development towards self-government or independence”’ of the 
peoples of the trust territories. Political advancement heads the list 
of obligations assumed by the administering authority, followed by 
economic, social and educational advancement in that order. 
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What the mission saw in Ruanda-Urundi, however, was more or 
less the reverse: political advancement, if you could call it that, was 
at the tail end. Of course, the visitors were informed from one in- 
digenous source that Belgium, in line with her policy of the ‘‘full 
stomach,’’ certainly had done some things for the territory. But the 
people were not satisfied by that policy alone, the informant said, and 
the mission observed that he was ‘‘apparently fearful that he would 
have ‘terrible trouble’ if his name was revealed and suggested that the 
mission should come and visit him by dead of night.’’ 


The parallel cases of the two French North African protectorates 
and the Belgian East African trust territory highlight the perilous 
imbalance in present-day human relations, in which hundreds of 
millions of peoples are still in subjection in a world supposed to be 
free. They are cases which, falling squarely under the responsibility 
of the United Nations, also dramatize the weak points in those provi- 
sions of the Charter originally intended, or so it appears, to free all 
colonial subjects from their yoke. 


In Tunisia and Morocco the Charter’s basic objective is explicitly 
self-government. In Ruanda-Urundi it is self-government or inde- 
pendence. In both cases there is no proof to show that the objective 
has been attained or that there is any serious effort to attain it. The 
failure in both instances can only be attributed to the manifestly 
timid provisions of the Charter which are supposed to guide the way 
to progress and self-determination for the peoples of both non-self- 
governing and trust territories. 

In face of the Belgian failure in Ruanda-Urundi, the visiting 
mission recommended that the administering authority formulate a 
program calculated to give the people of the territory self-government 
in twenty to twenty-five years. The mission held that a prolonged 
period of tutelage of three or four generations is not required to 
achieve this objective, and that the peoples of the territory can be 
taught to govern themselves in one generation. 

The recommendation is a crucial one, as we shall see later, in view 
of the fact that the determination of when the peoples of trust ter- 
ritories will be free is in the laps of the gods. And the further question, 
of course, is whether Belgium would consent to set a time limit as 
desired. 


Belgium’s special representative in the Trusteeship Council on 
one occasion answered the criticism that the political training of the 
inhabitants had been neglected, by reasserting the wisdom of resolv- 
ing the economic problems before the political problems. According to 
him, they were more pressing than the latter, and besides, the political 
conditions, although not ideal, were tolerable. What he meant of 
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course, without saying it, was that, while the administering authority 
stood to profit from the economic exploitation of its trust territory, 
it had nothing at all to gain from teaching its wards the art of self- 
government which was bound to degenerate into a demand for in- 
dependence. 


Indeed, a colonial power cannot be expected to relinquish its 
advantages so easily. In the colony it has a valuable source of raw 
materials as well as cheap labor. In the motherland the imported raw 
materials feed the mills of industry, give employment to the people 
and revenue to the government. Then the finished product is exported 
to bring in more wealth for the country. One cannot think of an 
arrangement more convenient and more worth the trouble perpetuating. 

With the passage of time the colonial power’s advantage is 
stabilized, but so is the colonial people’s poverty. Then it becomes a 
virtual impossibility to alter the setup, much less to give up the gains. 
And the International Trusteeship System does not seem to have been 
designed to check the gains of the European masters while the in- 
digenous people are held down to the level of laborers and servants. 


The main defect of the Trusteeship System is its lack of a provision 
limiting the special advantage the colonial power enjoys in its trust 
territory. The exploitation can continue indefinitely, and under the 
Charter nothing can stop it. Nor is there anywhere in the individual 
trusteeship agreements between the trustee powers and the United 
Nations an article for a time limit. To all intents and purposes, those 
trusteeships are perpetual. 

When will the independence specified in Chapter XII come to a 
trust territory, and who will decide when it should come? Realizing 
that there appear to be no answers to these questions, the General 
Assembly saw to it that in the cases of Libya and Somaliland definite 
dates were supplied. For the former, the target date was set at not later 
than January 1, 1952, and indepenedence actually came on December 
24, 1951. Somaliland will be on her own December 2, 1960, so that the 
Somalis are now halfway to their goal. 


During the debate in the Fourth Committee at Lake Success on 
December 10, 1946, the representative of India argued in favor of time 
limits for the grant of independence and cited the case of the 
Philippines, whose independence, in his opinion, was expedited by the 
setting of a date (July 4, 1946). He contended that fixing time limits 
would establish that the Trusteeship System would not last indefinitely, 
and added that a fixed date made the System look real to the de- 
pendent peoples. 

The representative of the United Kingdom met the Indian ar- 
gument by claiming that the Council’s supervision would provide the 
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safeguards for the achievement of the aspirations of the trust ter- 
ritories at the proper time. When that ‘‘proper time’’ was supposed to 
be, the Britisher did not elaborate. The Philippine position, as stated 
by me at the sixty-fourth plenary meeting of the General Assembly 
on December 14, 1946, was that a policy of peaceful and gradual 
evolution toward self-government and independence was to be pre- 
ferred to a violent solution by arms. No one dared challenge my stand 
when I warned that the events in India and in my own country were 
‘*premonitory of the future course of history in colonial areas.’’ 

I likewise referred to parallel events in Indonesia and in Indo- 
China, where the nationalist struggles for freedom had taken a violent 
turn. Now, about nine years later, what have the Dutch been able to 
preserve of their lifeline in the East Indies? Or the French in Indo- 
China? The least that could be said in both cases is that the European 
masters spilled blood uselessly for a lost cause. 

Lest there be any ambiguity as to the meaning of the Trusteeship 
System, the Committee on Trusteeship in San Francisco had made it 
erystal clear that the holders of mandates under the League of Nations 
would recognize the authority of the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations. The representative of New Zealand, speaking in the Fourth 
Committee at the first session of the General Assembly in 1946, 
emphasized that the territories under mandate ‘‘did not belong to the 
Mandatory Powers, and that the latter had no right to attach such 
territories to their sovereign territory.’’ For his part, the representa- 
tive of China said that the essence of both the mandates system and 
the trusteeship system was that the title of a territory under trust 
belonged to its people, that the ownership rested with that people them- 
selves. Nevertheless, France maintained that the territories under her 
trust belonged to her. In that same Committee, the French representa- 
tive took special pride in announcing that his government had called 
upon its territories to designate delegates to the French Assembly, and 
that representatives of Togo and the Cameroons were actually in Paris 
taking part in the drawing up of the new French Constitution. It was 
claimed for those gentlemen that they were playing ‘‘a full role’’ in 
the shaping of the future of the French Empire as a whole, and indeed 
they were, but at the price of their peoples’ freedom. 

In the case of Ruanda-Urundi, it appears that a dual administra- 
tion has existed — one European and one indigenous. As the visiting 
mission aptly observed, a chief or sub-chief sat on two political stools 
as head of the indigenous administration and instrument of the Belgian 
administration. 

The visiting mission, therefore, recommended a common govern- 
mental structure, as against the continuance of the dual system, for a 
population which it found to be ‘‘intelligent, industrious and peace- 
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ful’’ and an indigenous society ‘‘with its own checks and balances and 
with a culture and sophistication which has already shown its adapt- 
ability to changing conditions and its capacity for growth.’’ 

Turning to other conditions in the territory, the mission recom- 
mended increased indigenous participation in the economic life of the 
country, a review of the administration’s policy with a view to hasten- 
ing social progress, and the introduction of facilities for secondary and 
higher education as a departure from the undue emphasis on primary 
schooling, which has kept the general level of education low. 


The Report of the Trusteeship Council, on the other hand, notes 
that there is no general system of suffrage in the territory, that 
numerous electors are still illiterate, that in a population of over four 
million there are only two political organizations, and that the right of 
petition — the people’s chief means of direct communication with the 
Trusteeship Council — does not appear to be fully understood. 


I must underline the fact that I did not get my information from 
the impressive and, to all appearances, exhaustive reports of the 
administering authorities. But neither did I learn my facts from the 
indigenous peoples who cannot collect their thoughts, print them, and 
distribute them to the chancelleries of the world. The voice of those 
peoples will never be heard in the roar of their masters’ rotary presses, 
and this brings me to the crux of the problem of the nameless millions 
in the earth’s dark places who are struggling to emerge into the light 
of our own day. 

As Chairman of the Philippine Delegation during the first session 
of the General Assembly, I introduced a draft resolution calling the 
representatives of non-self-governing territories to a world conference 
under the auspices of the Economic and Social Council, for the purpose 
of giving the peoples of those territories an opportunity to express 
their wishes and aspirations. I had the idea in mind as early as San 
Francisco, but did not find the occasion then to broach it before 
the Conference. 


During the organizational days we were concerned chiefly with 
giving a world in ruins a new structure on a firm foundation of 
peace. We had to put first things first, and among those things was a 
secure mansion where the peoples of the earth, so to speak, could find 
shelter in freedom and tranquillity. Once this was accomplished, and 
we were sure that the mansion would not crumble, the next step was 
to determine who would dwell in the mansion. 

China’s representative in San Francisco proposed to make in- 
dependence a definite goal for peoples who were not yet governing 
themselves. Strong objections were raised to this proposal, among them 
the contention that the word ‘‘independence’’ meant different things 
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to different peoples and that its use might lead to confusion and cause 
political uncertainty. 

One consideration, however, arose clearly from the debate, and 
that was the assertion from the side of the colonial powers that the 
word ‘‘independence’’ would cause political uncertainty and prevent 
capital from being invested in the development of the colonial areas and 
governments from spending money on strategic works. 

It was also argued that the ultimate result of independence would 
be the creation of numerous small states when what was becoming 
increasingly desirable was the interdependence of all peoples. The only 
thing wrong with this argument was that it did not take into account 
the essential fact that the peoples of the world must be independent 
first, if there is to be such a thing as interdependence different from 
the old relationship between colonizer and colonized. 

As it was becoming obvious that China’s proposal could not over- 
come the colonial powers’ opposition, it was withdrawn on the under- 
standing that independence would be included as one of the basic 
objectives of the Trusteeship System. In agreeing to the final draft, 
I stated that the words ‘‘to assist them in the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political institutions’’ in the text, in effect meant 
independence. 

As early as that time, the conviction of the Philippines as to who 
should dwell in the new mansion that was being erected to symbolize 
the brotherhood of men did not leave any room for doubt: we wanted 
in that mansion at the earliest possible time the dependent peoples of 
the world, on an equal footing with the rest of us. 

That was how my Delegation came to propose that the represen- 
tatives of non-self-governing territories be convened in a world con- 
ference. The stage had been completed for that end: the United 
Nations was already on its feet, and there was the Economic and Social 
Council, one of its principal organs, with clear powers to call the 
conference. As an essential provision, I made it a point that the peoples, 
not the governments, of the colonies were to be represented through 
election by their representative organs. On a subsequent occasion I 
explained that it was our intention to ask that the permanent con- 
ference meet, say, once a year. 

The Philippine proposal stirred up such a debate in the General 
Committee that it became clear it would not pass in its original shape. 
France led the attack, followed by the United Kingdom which con- 
tended that the scope of the project was vague, that ECOSOC had 
power to convene only inter-governmental conferences, and that the 
Charter did not define exactly what were self-governing and what 
were non-self-governing territories. For its part, the United States 
proposed that the matter be referred to the Fourth Committee for a 
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study of its substance, while the representative of Uruguay asked that 
the Philippines put off the plan until the next session of the General 
Assembly. The Chairman of the General Committee agreed with the 
Uruguayan, but the Ukraine and the Soviet Union, later supported by 
China (those were the happy days indeed), maintained that the con- 
ference should be called because it was fairly in keeping with the spirit 
of the Charter. 

China’s representative supported the procedural suggestion of 
the United States, but France moved that the Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee, not the Fourth, was the proper venue. By a vote of nine to two, 
the General Committee decided to insert the Philippine item in the 
agenda, and by a vote of eight to two, with one abstention, to refer it 
simultaneously to the Fourth and Sixth Committees. I had won the 
first battle for giving the non-self-governing peoples a chance to be 
heard directly by the world. 

I could hardly believe that in the supposedly new spirit of that 
early postwar era any serious constitutional objection would be raised 
to the Philippine proposal. One of the colonial powers tried to split 
hairs over the meaning of the term ‘‘non-self-governing.’’ But frankly, 
I could not see what was difficult, for instance, in facing the fact that 
Indonesia, then engaged in a death-grapple with the Dutch, was not 
governing herself. Or could there have been any doubt, to cite but one 
more example, that at that time my country was no longer non-self- 
governing, whereas before July 4, 1946 — the date of the proclamation 
of Philippine independence — it was? 

As to the constitutional objection that the Economic and Social 
Council could not deal directly with the indigenous inhabitants under 
the administration of the colonial powers, could not the latter have 
given their consent to ECOSOC’s calling the conference under its own 
eyes? As India put it, the conference would have proved ‘‘a reasonable 
safety valve’’ from the point of view of the administering authorities. 

To salvage at least the idea of dependent peoples meeting, even 
no longer on a world-wide but on a regional basis, the Philippine pro- 
posal was redrafted to clear the way in the Legal Committee. Once 
cleared, it was adopted by the Fourth Committee on December 8, 1946, 
and by the General Assembly on December 14. An attempt by the 
Dutch to delete the last words of the last paragraph — ‘‘to the end 
that the traditions and aspirations of non-self-governing peoples may 
be given expression’’ — had been defeated. 

I was of the opinion then, and am still now, that if the con- 
ferences were held, even on a regional basis only, a world conference 
would be the logical sequel. It was also my belief that, having recom- 
mended the convening of the conferences, the General Assembly could 
have at least supervised the election of the representatives in order to 
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prevent any undue influence from the colonial powers. So long as the 
peoples’ voice could be heard that way, I thought there was little danger 
of the conferences’ degenerating into mere instruments of the colonial 
rulers. 

The question I want to ask now is: after that resolution was 
adopted by the General Assembly nine years ago, what has the General 
Assembly done to see it implemented, and what have the colonial 
powers done to comply with its provisions? The answer to the last 
question will be found in what the representative of France said at 
the sixty-fourth plenary session of the General Assembly. That dis- 
tinguished gentleman declared that Chapter XI was ‘‘not in the same 
form as other provisions of the Charter.’’ The ‘‘Declaration,’’ as he 
interpreted it, had been merely ‘‘recorded’’ in the Charter and there 
was nothing obligatory about it. 

What are the main defects of that Chapter XI as we have found 
them through the experience of nine years? I must in fairness reiterate 
what I said in 1946, that the metropolitan powers had taken an en- 
lightened position in San Francisco when they approved this Chapter. 
It was not an easy matter, I said then, for a country to relinquish 
authority in any degree, anywhere, or to renounce advantages to which 
it had been accustomed. 

It was plain to see that for the first time the colonial powers were 
recognizing that the interests of the peoples were paramount. Just 
treatment and protection against abuses were promised. There was also 
the promise that due account would be taken of the peoples’ ‘‘ political 
aspirations’’ and that they would be assisted in the development of 
their ‘‘free political institutions.’’ If, in addition to the training in 
self-government, these other ends were to be pursued, I submit that 
the logical culmination was independence, for so long as political 
aspirations are not suppressed, they will transcend simple self-govern- 
ment. Of course, under the old system of the ‘‘white man’s burden,”’ 
where the gap between the Europeans and the indigenous population 
grew wider as a result, not only of certain ineradicable ethnic, color 
and religious differences, but also of the colonos’ superior attitude and 
conspicuous consumption, neither self-government nor independence 
could be attained. 

I cannot conceive of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, for 
instance, resting their cases short of independence, or of Indonesia 
settling for less than the complete overthrow of Dutch rule. As to my 
country, the Philippines, where the relations between Filipinos and 
America were never marred by violent exacerbations, there had been 
no going back on the specific performance by the parties under the 
independence compact. 

It therefore stands out as the capital omission in Chapter XI that 
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**independence’’ is not there as a basic objective, considering that the 
course outlined by the provisions of the Charter leads inevitably to 
that end. With the perspective of years, the conclusion has become 
inescapable that the colonial powers did not like ‘‘independence,’’ 
because it would have committed them morally to the relinquishment 
of their colonies, whereas ‘‘self-government’’ did not mean the loss of 
their capital investments. It is now easy to understand how the mere 
suggestion of placing non-self-governing territories under trusteeship 
has been stubbornly resisted. 

There is, on the other hand, the equally capital omission that, 
while the metropolitan power is asked to transmit to the Secretary- 
General technical information on economic, social and educational 
conditions in the territories under its administration, it is not asked to 
file any report regarding the development of self-government and 
free political institutions. Indeed, the complete absence of any ac- 
countability on the part of the metropolitan powers to the General 
Assembly must now appear to have been a deliberate act. 

And finally, there is that fundamental weakness which the passage 
of years has served to confirm and emphasize, that Chapter XI is, 
indeed, only a ‘‘Declaration,’’ which the colonial powers can ignore 
at will and which can be implemented, if at all, only at their pleasure. 

Under Chapter XI the General Assembly of course continues to 
go through the motions of looking after the interests of the non-self- 
governing peoples. It has, for instance, opened the way for the par- 
‘cipation of qualified indigenous representatives in the work of the 
Committee on Information, in spite of the objection of France that 
she would not countenance the expression of views by indigenous repre- 
sentatives not in accordance with the lines of policy laid down by the 
French Government. 

We also have the regular means of knowing what goes on in the 
the non-self-governing territories through the metropolitan powers’ 
technical information prepared in accordance with the standard forms. 
But aside from the fact that the transmission of political information 
is optional, there is no provision as to what action should be taken on 
the information beyond classifying, summarizing and analyzing it for 
the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Thus practically all our knowledge of the state of affairs in non- 
self-governing territories comes exclusively from the administering 
Members of the United Nations. Our information regarding economic, 
social and educational conditions is limited to what those Members see 
through their own eyes, according to their convenience and self- 
interest — something in the nature of self-serving evidence to prove 
their messianic mission on this earth. 

With that information, couched in technicalities and liberally 
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supported with the cold statistics of special interests, the international 
community is supposed to rest assured that the non-self-governing 
peoples are in the best of health. The picture we get of a people when 
all we know about them is that they labor, sleep, eat and bear children 
is hardly the true one. What ideals they profess, what their hopes and 
aspirations are — these, too, must be known to us if we are to under- 
stand them. In the absence of facts about a peoples’ participation in 
the political life of their country, how are we to judge their level of 
intelligence and their degree of reliability? 

The one-sided information we get on the economies of dependent 
territories, the statistics and charts of production which cleverly 
conceal the cheap labor supplied by the indigenous masses, and the 
aspersions at times cast on the backwardness of the colonial peoples — 
this was not the kind of information which the Philippine Delegation 
tried to seek when, in 1946, it proposed a world conference of repre- 
sentatives of non-self-governing peoples. We wanted information com- 
ing from the peoples themselves, the facts as they knew them in their 
own lands and not as the ruling powers wanted the world to know 
them. We were asking for the submerged millions in the colonies the 
right to express themselves as we Filipinos had enjoyed that right 
under forty years of American trusteeship. 

The good faith of that trusteeship paid ample dividends. When 
World War II came to the Pacific, the Filipinos fought with their 
American comrades to the last ditch. The alliance was perfect, spon- 
taneous. The Charter of the United Nations had not yet come into 
being then, and there was neither Chapter XI nor Chapter XII to 
guide dependent peoples. Under either Chapter the Philippines could 
have qualified, for it was both non-self-governing and a cestui que trust. 
Under the United States, however, it made no difference what it was. 
When the crucial test came, with independence still absent, there was 
neither doubt nor hesitation: the Filipinos went to battle without 
counting the cost. 

At this moment in world history, if the implacable and treacherous 
international enemy should strike in the Pacific, he will have to contend 
with two allies standing together as they did in Bataan and Corregidor, 
under the banners of one faith and one cause. 

In North Africa, if that same enemy should strike, he will en- 
counter two parties— the colonial master and the colonial subject. 
One of them, judging from contemporary history, may find himself 
in full retreat, and deserted. 
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MEMBERSHIP AND REPRESENTATION 


by Frank Barabas 


A student in the School of International Affairs, Columbia University, 
Mr. Barabas is specializing in international organization. 


Two doors lead into the United Nations. Outside of the sturdily 
bolted one, thirty political entities have waited for admission for 
varying periods of time. Nine have entered during the ten years since 
the building and its heavy doors were erected. Twenty-one, of all 
shades of independence from North Korea to Ireland, are still queued 
up, some ever since 1946. This door is marked ‘‘Membership.’’ Along- 
side is a swinging door labeled ‘‘Representation.’’ For every govern- 
ment that departs through it a new one enters, with just a brief halt 
to display credentials. The only sounds are swift footsteps, the rustle 
of papers, and continuing clamor from one who has demanded admit- 
tance since late 1949 — the Peoples’ Republic of China. 

That there are two doors, and that the controversy over China’s 
seat at the United Nations concerns only the second of these, is often 
forgotten. That the two problems involve many common legal and 
moral principles, and raise similar political and psychological issues, 
is frequently ignored. Because passions engendered by a not always 
‘cold war’’ have shrouded these questions in so much ambiguity, it is 
essential to grasp distinctions as well as similarities. 

Although both are often carelessly lumped together under the 
rubric ‘‘admission,’? membership and representation are readily dis- 
tinguishable in international law. In the first place, they pertain to 
different entities — membership to states, representation to govern- 
ments. According to the United Nations Charter, only states can be- 
come Members of the Organization. A dispute over representation can 
arise only when more than one government claims to represent a single 
state, as in the case of China. The distinction is illustrated clearly in 
the case of India which in 1947 was granted full independence and 
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split into two dominions. The new Dominion (now Republic) of India 
was regarded as the continuation with a new government of the old 
state, and simply had to send new credentials for its delegation to the 
UN, while Pakistan had to apply for admission as a new state. This 
example is not analogous to the China question, however, since China 
remains a single state. 

The second distinction between membership and representation 
concerns the criteria which the United Nations must apply in each case. 
According to Article 4 of the Charter, ‘‘Membership in the United 
Nations is open to all . . . peace-loving states which accept the obliga- 
tions contained in the present Charter and, in the judgment of the 
Organization, are able and willing to carry out these obligations.’’ 
Since neither the Security Council nor the General Assembly details 
the reasons for its action on a membership application, no clear juris- 
prudence has grown up concerning the meaning of the Charter criteria. 
In Council debates on individual applicants, various Members have 
thought a large number of facts relevant. As to an applicant’s state- 
hood, these points, among others, have been raised: the possession or 
lack of frontiers, foreign occupation of the applicant’s territory, rela- 
tions with a former sovereign, independent management of foreign 
policy, defense arrangements with other powers, recognition of the 
applicant by Members, and the maintenance of diplomatic relations 
with other states. In connection with an applicant’s acceptance of and 
ability and willingness to carry out Charter obligations, reference has 
been made to these matters: internal political structure, fulfillment 
of treaty obligations, compliance with Security Council resolutions, 
and close association with Franco Spain. 

Most subjective of the criteria for membership is the term ‘‘peace- 
loving,’’ the use of which in a legal text is open to criticism. The 
authors of the Charter justified it as a compromise between a long list 
of standards which a state would have to meet and no political criteria 
at all. In practice the points raised in connection with this term have 
included the following: conduct during World War II, continued 
existence of a technical state of war, compliance with UN recommen- 
dations, instigation of border incidents, and willingness to settle border 
disputes peacefully. 

At the very first Security Council discussion of membership 
applications from eleven states in August, 1946, the United States 
proposed the admission of all ‘‘to accelerate the achievement of uni- 
versality of membership.’’ The Soviet Union objected to the admission 
of states en masse on the ground that applicants had to be examined 
individually. The same arguments have continued to be advanced, but 
now it is the United States which opposes simultaneous admission and 
the Soviet Union which insists on it. The Soviet Union’s insistence 
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has resulted in the vetoing of all fourteen noncommunist states among 
the twenty-one unsuccessful applicants.* 

Confronted with this Soviet attitude, the General Assembly asked 
the International Court of Justice for an opinion whether members 
were ‘‘juridically entitled’’ to base their votes for or against appli- 
cants on conditions other than those laid down in Article 4 of the 
Charter. In May, 1948, by nine votes to six, the Court answered in the 
negative, adding specifically that consent to admission could not rest 
on the condition that a group of states be admitted simultaneously. 
Four justices dissented, holding that the very fact that applications 
were handled by the two top political organs of the United Nations 
underlined the importance of political considerations, even beyond 
those listed in the Charter, in dealing with membership questions. The 
Court’s opinion is of little practical value, however, since there is no 
way of challenging the reasons advanced by a state in opposition to 
a membership application. No amount of Charter interpretation can 
replace the need for political agreements on this problem. 

Contrasted with standards for membership and the many issues 
which various states have regarded as relevant to them is the com- 
plete lack of criteria in the Charter for settling a dispute over repre- 
sentation. Many people, including high United States officials who 
ought to know better, have confused the issue of Chinese representa- 
tion by referring to the legally irrelevant Charter provisions govern- 
ing membership, stressing particularly that the Chinese Communists 
are the opposite of peace-loving. However accurate a description of 
the Communist regime this may be, it must be recalled, first, that the 
Peiping Government is not applying for membership, and second, that 
the Charter, perhaps paradoxically, does not require members to con- 
tinue to be peace-loving. Membership is open to ‘‘peace-loving’’ states, 
but once a state is admitted there is no requirement anywhere that it 
continue to meet this test. In fact, in the case of the fifty-one original 
Members, including China, the standards of Article 4 were never ap- 
plied. Expulsion can be brought about by the same procedure as 
admission, but the criteria are different. A state must have ‘‘per- 
sistently violated’’ the principles of the Charter before it can be ex- 
pelled, and even then expulsion is permissive, not mandatory. In any 
event, a permanent member of the Security Council like China can 
veto its own expulsion. 


* The nine states admitted since the Organization's founding are (in order of 
admission): Afghanistan, Iceland, Sweden, Thailand, Pakistan, Yemen, Burma, Israel, 
and Indonesia. The twenty-one unsuccessful applicants are (in order of application): 
Albania, Mongolia, Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, Hungary, Italy, Austria, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Finland, Ceylon, Republic of Korea, Democratic Peoples’ Republic of Korea, 
Nepal, Viet-Nam, Libya, Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, Japan, Cambodia, and 
Laos, 
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The need for criteria in settling controversies over representation 
was felt by some states soon after the first and only such dispute 
reached the United Nations in January, 1950, when the Soviet Union 
left the Security Council over the China issue. Legal experts of the 
Secretariat drew up a ‘‘secret’’ memorandum so controversial that 
parts of it soon leaked to the press. The study sought to deduce ap- 
propriate standards from the Charter requirement that applicants for 
membership must be able and willing to carry out the obligations of 
membership. In the event of a continuing revolution, the argument 
ran, the government which was in fact able to direct the resources 
and people of the state in fulfillment of those obligations was the one 
which ought to represent the state in the United Nations. Conse- 
quently, the only two criteria relevant to such an issue were said to 
be (1) whether the new government exercised effective authority with- 
in the territory of the state, and (2) whether it was habitually obeyed 
by the bulk of the population. 

By the time the General Assembly discussed the overall question 
of representation in October, 1950, the Chinese Communists had in- 
tervened in Korea. Most Members were unwilling to agree that a 
revolutionary regime could automatically gain representation by ful- 
filling the simple conditions set forth in the Secretariat study, although 
substantially the same criteria were advanced by the United Kingdom, 
with the addition of the notion that control over the population and 
resources should appear to be permanent. Latin American republics 
led the group which called for standards for representation substan- 
tially more stringent than those applied to applicants for membership, 
including the following: the general consent of the population; ability 
and willingness to achieve the purposes of the Charter, to observe its 
principles and to fulfill the international obligations of the state; 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms; and acquisition 
of political authority through internal processes. So diverse were 
these standards and so varied the views of representatives that the 
Ad Hoe Political Committee, after referring the matter to a subcom- 
mittee, gave up the attempt at enumeration and sent to the Assembly 
a resolution drafted in vague terms which reflected the lack of agree- 
ment. It was adopted in plenary session of the General Assembly by 
36 votes to 6, with 9 abstentions, as a recommendation that: 


. .. whenever more than one authority claims to be the government 
entitled to represent a Member State in the United Nations and this 
question becomes the subject of controversy in the United Nations, 
the question should be considered in the light of the Purposes and 
Principles of the Charter and the circumstances of each case... 


No further United Nations action has been taken along these lines. 
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Another source of confusion is the connection between recognition 
of a government by Member States and its representation in the 
United Nations. Use of the word ‘‘recognition’’ in its non-legal sense 
has sometimes obscured the fact that the United Nations is incompetent 
to recognize any government in the technical meaning of the term. 
The Secretariat analysis rightly pointed out that general recognition 
by Members was not a prerequisite for representation. Depending on 
the legal theory a state adheres to, the two acts may rest on entirely 
different standards. For this reason, there need be no inconsistency 
between withholding recognition from a new regime and voting to 
admit its representatives to the United Nations. Nevertheless, that 
situation is unlikely to arise since a state like the United States which 
on moral grounds refuses to recognize a government is generally un- 
willing to give its support to representation of that regime in the 
United Nations, if only to avoid the appearance of inconsistency. On 
the other hand, some states which recognize the Peiping Government, 
notably the United Kingdom, have abstained on the Chinese represen- 
tation issue since the Chinese intervention in Korea, arguing that it 
was politically unwise to give China’s seat to the Communists at the 
moment. The General Assembly formally distinguished between rep- 
resentation and recognition by declaring that its attitude on the former 
‘‘shall not of itself affect the direct relations of individual Member 
States with the State concerned.”’ 

One concept frequently mentioned in membership discussions 
which is also politically relevant to the dispute over Chinese repre- 
sentation is the principle of universality. The log jam over member- 
ship applications limits not only the geographical but the political 
scope of United Nations activities. The Organization labors under this 
handicap in its relations with the Chinese mainland. In both cases 
it is important to recall that a world organization should mirror world 
polities, however sordid the other fellow’s politics may appear. Never- 
theless, to ignore the merits of particular applicants or the facts of 
particular situations is clearly unwise. Aggression against the United 
Nations, for instance, cannot be deemed politically irrelevant to an 
issue of representation simply because it is legally irrelevant. Re- 
conciling universality and selectivity is either impossible or fruitless 
in a vacuum. Not principles alone but facts and prospects of the in- 
dividual case should determine policy. 

The third difference between the questions of membership and 
representation is in the procedure by which the two are dealt with 
in the United Nations. The Charter is clear on the method of handling 
membership applications. The Security Council must make a positive 
recommendation, which is subject to the veto, to the General Assem- 
bly, which then decides the question by a two-thirds majority. As 
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noted above, only three-tenths of all applicants have survived this 
rigorous obstacle course, the rest failing in the Security Council. A 
number of attempts, especially by Latin American states, to circumvent 
the veto have been unavailing in the face of the unambiguous Charter 
provisions. 

Disputes over representation technically come within the scope 
of procedure for handling credentials of delegates. Approval of 
credentials was regarded from the beginning as a procedural matter 
to be settled independently by each of the principal organs of the 
United Nations. Credentials for representatives on each principal 
organ are issued by a head of state or minister of foreign affairs and 
are sent to the Secretary-General. In the General Assembly they are 
examined by a nine-member Credentials Committee, whose reports 
are passed on to the Assembly for approval. The Security Council 
does not formally approve credentials unless there is a challenge. 
When the issue of Chinese representation arose, the need for some 
procedure common to all organs became obvious. Otherwise, an anoma- 
lous situation could arise in which, for example, one of two competing 
regimes could be represented in the Council and the other in the 
Assembly. An Indian proposal to require the Council to obtain the 
views of all other members on such a dispute before it took a deci- 
sion was set aside until the Assembly could take up the matter of co- 
ordinating United Nations procedure. 

In a resolution of December, 1950, the General Assembly rightly 
regarded itself as the most appropriate organ to set United Nations 
policy on representation disputes. It recommended that ‘‘when any 
such question arises, it should be considered by the General Assembly,’’ 
or by the now defunct Interim Committee when the Assembly is not 
in session. But getting organs with differing membership to comply 
with Assembly decisions is another matter. The resolution was unable 
to say more than this: 


Recommends that the attitude adopted by the General Assembly 
or its Interim Committee concerning any such question should be 
taken into account in other organs of the United Nations and in the 
specialized agencies... 


The likelihood of conflicting decisions being taken by different 
organs is substantially increased by the attitudes of two permanent 
members of the Security Council — China and the United States — 
that representation is a substantive question subject to the veto. Na- 
tionalist China claims the right to veto the seating of Chinese Com- 
munists in the Council. Since the preliminary question of whether rep- 
resentation is or is not subject to the veto will doubtless be raised, 
China is likely to claim that, according to a big power agreement made 
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in 1945 on the Council’s voting formula, it can block any attempt to 
have the matter dealt with as a procedural one. The last time the 
issue arose was in connection with a proposal to invite the Peoples’ 
Republic of China to participate in the Council’s debate on charges 
of United States invasion of Formosa (September, 1950). At that 
time, despite Nationalist China’s insistence that its negative vote was 
a veto and despite the precedent of at least two previous occasions 
on which the Council backed similar claims, the President ruled that 
the proposal had been adopted by seven votes in favor, three against 
(China, Cuba, United States) and one abstention. Consequently, if 
in the future there is general agreement among the other Council mem- 
bers that the time has come to seat the Chinese Communists, it is the 
1950 precedent which is likely to be followed, despite the inevitable 
Nationalist charge of illegality. 

But should a powerful nation like the United States contend that 
the veto applies, the argument would not be overruled as readily. It 
is true that on January 12, 1950, Ernest Gross, United States repre- 
sentative, told the Security Council that ‘‘the United States Govern- 
ment considers that the Soviet Union draft resolution [to seat Peip- 
ing} presents to the Council a procedural question involving the ere- 
dentials of a representative of a member. Accordingly, a vote against 
the motion by my Government could not be considered as a veto.’’ 
However, more recently, on July 8, 1954, Seeretary of State John 
Foster Dulles told a press conference that ‘‘we would invoke the 
veto [on Chinese representation} if necessary,’’ adding, ‘‘it seems to 
us that it is a substantive and not a procedural matter to determine 
whether or not the Communist regime shall be seated.’’ Washington’s 
current attitude is rather surprising in the light of its long-standing 
position that the veto ought not to be used save in matters affecting 
vital national interests, although it is understandable in terms of the 
strong emotional feeling aroused in the United States by Communist 
China’s activities. Moreover, past Security Council practice points 
clearly to the conclusion that matters of credentials, including choice 
of the regime which issues the credentials, are purely procedural in 
the technical sense, however substantial may be the effect of the deci- 
sion. 


A number of proposals have been advanced to break the mem- 
bership deadlock or at least to alleviate its harmful effects. These 
range from an informal United States suggestion that countries whose 
admission was blocked by the veto be given ‘‘associate membership’’ 
to pleas that the big powers agree to vote for candidates backed by 
each other. ‘‘ Associate membership’’ —a voice without a vote — has 
received scant support, partly because the Charter says nothing about 
such a status but mainly because of the not unjustified qualms of 
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non-Members about being placed in an inferior status. A behind-the- 
scenes deal to admit both communist and noncommunist states, long 
condemned by western powers in public debates as horse-trading, seems 
to be the most nearly feasible solution. But there are ‘‘booby traps’’ 
here too, particularly the contending pairs of regimes in Korea and 
Viet-Nam. A Soviet proposal to admit fourteen of the twenty-one ap- 
plicants from both sides of the Curtain (all but Japan, the Koreas 
and the Indo-Chinese states) has received increasing support from 
‘*neutralist’’ states and others. The West is reluctant to go along 
not only because five communist nations are included and four non- 
communist ones omitted, but also out of a fear that future applicants, 
such as West Germany, will never be given a chance to join. 

The admission of Peiping, long regarded at the United Nations 
as merely a matter of timing, may well not be settled as a simple 
representation issue. The nations which have been referring to Com- 
munist China as an inevitable fact of life may be coming to realize 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s government is equally a reality entitled to 
representation. The problem then becomes one of how to seat the first 
without unseating the second and, especially, of how to determine who 
gets the Security Council veto. A compromise along these lines will 
not only save face on all sides but will result in greater equity. It can- 
not easily be achieved, however, without some improvement in Mao 
Tse-tung’s international behavior and a softening of his determina- 
tion to destroy the Nationalists at all costs. 

The current quarrels over membership and representation in the 
United Nations are perhaps the best illustration of the continued im- 
portance of prestige in ‘‘cold war’’ relations. The military capacity 
of neither side would be affected even if the other got its way com- 
pletely, yet the disagreement persists. The two issues, on the surface 
quite distinct, are connected in many ways beneath the surface. It is 
to be hoped that the big powers who stand as chief doormen at the 
entrances to the Organization can stop shining their brass buttons 
long enough to admit those applicants still excluded who are capable 
of assisting the United Nations in harmonizing the actions of all nations. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


by David Owen 


Currently Executive Chairman of the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Board, Mr. Owen served as a member of the British delegation 
at the San Francisco Conference and from 1946 to 1952 was UN Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Economic Affairs. 


With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples, the United Nations 
shall promote... higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress and de- 
velopment... 

United Nations Charter 


The United Nations set out to fulfill the mandate in its Charter in 
a world that was wide-awake. The millions of men and women in 
economically less-developed countries were no longer apathetically 
resigned to poverty, disease and illiteracy; they were actively seeking 
a better way of life. Many governments had already made a start on 
plans for self-development; some had made considerable progress, but 
nearly all were restricted in their planning by lack of capital. The 
problem went far beyond that, however, for investment capital, after 
all, could not work wonders in economic development. It could certainly 
buy or build factories, manufacture machinery and install it in those 
factories — but who was to run the factories and tend the machinery ? 
And if capital were used to bring in foreign technicians to do those 
tasks, what lasting use would it be to the country? The real asset of 
all these countries was still the potential of their citizens; and the 
United Nations, which could not dispense large sums of money, was 
confronted by the vitally important task of realizing this potential. 


Foundation for a New Program 

The method by which the UN undertook this task of mobilizing 
latent resources was a program of work that has come to be called 
**Technical Assistance.’’ In simple terms, the United Nations set out 
to help in transferring skills from people to people and from area to 
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area. It did this in many ways: by sending out missions of experts to 
give technical advice and services to underdeveloped countries, by 
awarding fellowships to people from those countries to study abroad, 
and by organizing training centers and seminars for the exchange of 
information in vital fields. 

The concept of technical assistance did not, of course, originate 
with the United Nations. It had been practiced on a small scale during 
much of the twentieth century, both by individual governments and 
by international agencies. Among the latter was the International 
Labor Organization. After 1945, other ‘‘specialized agencies’’ were 
established as part of the system of international organizations working 
with the newly-created United Nations. Among them, the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, and UNESCO, 
each gave technical assistance on a limited scale. From 1947 on, the 
United Nations itself, through its economic and social departments, 
began to supply technical services that did not fall within the scope 
of any existing specialized agency. Resolutions passed in 1946 and 1948 
by the General Assembly set aside a small portion of the UN’s yearly 
budget so that experts might be sent out and fellowships awarded — 
first in social welfare, then public administration, and finally in 
economic development, but the amounts allotted totaled less than 
$2,000,000 per year. 

The decision of the United States in January, 1949 to expand its 
own technical assistance services into the Point Four Program, and 
United States action in the UN Economic and Social Council, helped 
to give positive expression to the belief, previously held by many del- 
egates, that the time had come for the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies to expand and integrate their technical assistance facilities 
if they were to carry out fully the mandate of the Charter. By July, 
1949, the Economie and Social Council and the General Assembly had 
worked out and approved the framework of the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program, which would make available to underdeveloped 
countries, at their request, a wide range of technical advice, guidance, 
and training facilities. 

The Expanded Program began in the summer of 1950. It called on 
the technical resources of seven specialized agencies* as well as those 
of the UN. The International Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, UNESCO, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the World Health Organization, the International Tele- 
communications Union, and the World Meteorological Organization 
became participants in the Program, while the United Nations created 


* The International Telecommunications Union and the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization did not begin to operate under the Program until the beginning of 1952. 
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a Technical Assistance Administration in its Secretariat to coordinate 
technical assistance services. These eight ‘‘participating organizations’’ 
covered between them nearly every aspect of economic or social develop- 
ment. Their work was coordinated by a Technical Assistance Board, 
consisting of the representatives of each of the above-mentioned or- 
ganizations and an Executive Chairman — in which capacity I have 
been privileged to serve since the summer of 1952. 


Rice and Steel 


In practice, the machinery set up was designed to find the best 
technical skills available and to place them where they were needed. 
Typically, a project invoiving the services of an expert or experts 
would begin with a specific request from a less-developed country, 
since assistance is given only in answer to requests. Egypt, to take an 
example, drafted a request two years ago for a rice cultivation expert. 
The problem was to find a variety of rice that would reach maturity 
in a short enough time to be adaptable to the climatic and soil condi- 
tions in Egypt, and a variety that would thrive without too much 
water. If this could be done, the country would be able to meet the 
domestic demand for rice, which had hitherto been largely imported, 
and might eventually be able to offer rice for export. An important 
consideration was the fact that Egyptian farmers could earn badly- 
needed extra income if they could rotate a rapidly-maturing rice crop 
with their other crops. 

Because the request concerned agriculture, it was referred to the 
participating organization concerned — the Food and Agriculture 
Organization — which undertook to find a suitably qualified expert in 
rice-breeding. An expert from Formosa was sent to Egypt, where he 
began a series of experiments crossing local and imported varieties of 
rice. When the experiments produced a rice breed which seemed to be 
suitable, the expert and his Egyptian colleagues in the Plant-Breeding 
Section of the Ministry of Agriculture started planting the seed in a 
test area. We have only recently received a report on the success of 
this test planting, which will now be tried more extensively throughout 
the country. But the process of sharing skills will not be confined to 
Egypt. The Government of Iraq has expressed an interest in the results 
obtained, and the expert has visited that country for consultations on 
rice-planting problems. Moreover, our tentative plans provide for a 
number of Iraqi plant specialists to visit Egypt under Expanded 
Program fellowships; these specialists will then be able to study the 
progress made at first hand. 

The award of fellowships is made, again upon request, to candi- 
dates who have some experience in their fields, but who would benefit 
from further training in up-to-date techniques in more advanced 
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countries. These grants, if wisely applied, can be of great value to the 
economy of a country, or group of countries, as in the following 
instance. 

Plans were drawn up in 1951 to build a steel mill at Paz del Rio, 
Colombia — the first mill in a country that had hitherto imported all 
its steel. The plant was to have a potential capacity of 200,000 tons a 
year, but Colombia was confronted with the problem of training local 
engineers, foremen and steel workers, since none were available. As a 
start toward building up the nucleus of such a staff, the Government 
of Colombia asked for Program aid and the request was passed to the 
International Labor Organization. Colombia asked the ILO to grant 
fellowships to her technicians in two stages. In the first stage, fellow- 
ships were awarded to ten Colombian trainees to work at the Huachi- 
pato steel mill in Chile to learn production techniques. They left for 
Chile in December, 1953 and returned home six months later. The Paz 
del Rio mill was inaugurated in October, 1954 with these men applying 
their new skills as foremen and workers in various sections, while at 
the same time training other men in these techniques. In the second 
stage, four engineers were chosen by the Government and the ILO early 
in 1954 to go to France and Luxembourg (the steel production methods 
used in Paz del Rio are modeled on the French system), to learn 
modern techniques. Having recently returned to Colombia, they are 
now working with the French engineers who are helping to run Paz 
del Rio. Eventually Colombia will be self-sufficient in steel engineers, 
as well as in steel foremen and workers. 

The implications of this project may not end here, however, as 
Venezuela in turn starts its first production of steel. The ILO, at the 
request of Venezuela, is exploring the possibilities of placing Vene- 
zuelan trainees in the Paz del Rio mills so that they may receive the 
practical training for operating a newly-established steel mill. 


Funds for Human Skills 


Since the Expanded Technical Assistance Program was initiated 
almost five years ago, more than 3,000 such projects have been under- 
taken, more than 4,000 experts have been recruited, and 4,500 fellow- 
ships awarded. In addition, we have organized numerous training 
centers and seminars to allow specialists of many countries to exchange 
technical information in vital fields. Some 100 countries and territories 
have benefited from United Nations Technical Assistance to date. 

To finance this widespread operation, a special conference is 
called every year, and governments are invited to contribute to the 
Technical Assistance Account. The funds pledged at this conference 
are allocated each year among the participating organizations, each 
receiving a share corresponding to the volume of projects it expects 
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to undertake during the year. Governments invited to the conference 
may be members of the UN or one of its agencies, and individual 
annual contributions by governments have ranged from $13,861,000 
from the United States (for 1954), to token pledges of $2,000 from the 
Vatican and the equivalent of $4,000 from Libya. In 1953, we received 
our first pledge from the Soviet Union, in the equivalent of $1,000,000, 
followed by pledges from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine. A total of 54 governments, representing developed and under- 
developed nations, pledged $20 million for the first year of operations, 
and the amount has increased at subsequent conferences until 74 gov- 
ernments pledged a total of over $25 million to carry out the 1954 
Program. 

The Program’s yearly budget is, of course, modest if compared 
with the resources of other more heavily endowed technical assistance 
programs. But in spending those funds, we have concentrated on the 
provision of human skills, allowing only a minimum expenditure for 
equipment — and then only for demonstration purposes in support of 
projects. We have, in this way, been able to create an impact far out 
of proportion to the original investment. The Program has been de- 
signed from the beginning to offset the lack of capital in under- 
developed countries by helping governments to use existing resources 
to greater advantage, conserving capital where its use is not fully 
justified and making any new capital more effective. A Burmese rail- 
way official, for example, who had studied in Britain under a Technical 
Assistance fellowship, saved his Government a great deal of money by 
showing that the proposed mechanization of an important freight yard 
near Rangoon would not be necessary; much simpler and less costly 
methods which he had learned in Britain could be applied — and 
capital conserved for use in other fields. In Israel, a soil scientist with 
the aid of a bulldozer has been able to dam and fill ancient water cis- 
terns originally dug as long ago as 200 B.C. They had been dug to 
conserve surface water because ground water is either saline or too far 
down, so that wells are not possible. This project has rediscovered and 
developed lost ancient technical knowledge uniquely suited to the re- 
quirements of the country, and provides ‘‘pinch hit’’ irrigation with 
minimal capital expenditure. 

Examples of how the program is able to help countries make the 
best use of foreign capital are to be found in both India and Pakistan. 
Both countries have purchased agricultural machinery with loans from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 
machinery, however, is of little use without proper operation, or proper 
facilities for repair and maintenance. In both these countries, experts 
assigned under the Expanded Program are advising the Government 
and helping to train local personnel in the operation, repair and main- 
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tenance of its machinery. Ethiopia has obtained a loan from the Bank 
for the purchase of telecommunications equipment, and UN experts 
are assisting the Government to establish an institute which will train 
personnel to operate it. In Indonesia, an expert has advised on the use 
of equipment for the mechanical extraction of logs, which the Govern- 
ment secured through a loan from the Export-Import Bank. 


Many Programs — One Goal 


Budget limitations have, of course, reduced the possible scope of 
the program. UN and agency experts can plan and organize hospitals 
but cannot build them; they can teach people how to run an airport 
but cannot actually equip and operate it; they can plan roads but 
cannot build them. Governments are aware that a request for aid does 
not mean a ‘‘hand-out.’’ On the contrary, they will incur an obliga- 
tion to provide materials, to make available counterpart personnel so 
that someone will carry on when the experts leave, and to pay various 
local costs connected with each project. Indeed, expenditures by gov- 
ernments for projects on which UN personnel have been engaged have 
far outweighed our own costs. This, then, is a true self-help program, 
for it can only be applied to supplement the efforts made by under- 
developed countries on their own behalf. 

To assure that available resources are used to the fullest, the 
Program has been directed, with growing success, toward cooperation 
with other technical assistance programs in the field. A recent report 
from our representative in Pakistan illustrates what can be done to 
bring together many different sources of assistance. 

In East Pakistan, a vast project to irrigate one-quarter million 
acres of land is being financed and carried out by the Pakistani Gov- 
ernment. Our experts, sent by the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
are supervising actual field operations. Canada contributed about one 
million dollars during 1954 to build the necessary power station, and 
the United States Point Four Program will ultimately spend some 
$2,000,000 to supply the large pumps and sluice gates for the irriga- 
tion channels. 

The impetus for the project was given originally by our agricul- 
tural mission, which was asked to go to Pakistan and prepare a de- 
tailed irrigation plan for two million acres of the Ganges-Brahmaputra 
delta. Although the region receives ample rainfall most of the year, a 
system of controlled irrigation would allow farmers to grow a second 
and third crop during the heretofore unproductive dry season, and 
would also prevent erosion of the soil by the sea. When the plan was 
half completed, the Government asked whether a team of experts could 
begin to supervise actual field work on one-quarter million acres of 
the land that had already been plotted out — that is, take the project 
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from paper to the ground and begin cutting canals to get the water 
flowing. Although our original plans called only for a pilot project, 
and not an undertaking of this scale, the fact that the scheme would 
mean another 250,000 acres producing a second crop at a time of great 
food scarcity was sufficient reason to help Pakistan put it into im- 
mediate effect. As I write this, a considerable number of technical 
assistance experts are taking part in this important operation — one 
that is essentially Pakistan’s project, but which has drawn thus far 
on the resources and experience of the Expanded Program, Canadian 
aid and Point Four assistance. 

I have mentioned, as the source of the above project description, the 
Technical Assistance Board Resident Representative in Pakistan. He 
is, in fact, one of twenty-four Resident Representatives or Liaison 
Officers of the Board who are in charge of field offices responsible 
for the Program in forty-five countries. My appointment of these field 
officers is made in agreement with the Board. They act as coordinating 
officials and normally are assigned only to those countries where 
programs involving several participating organizations are in progress. 
The Resident Representative provides a point of contact with the 
government of the country to which he is assigned and with represen- 
tatives of other technical assistance activities in the same country. The 
Resident Representative may advise the government on its overall 
economic development plan, reserving all technical judgments and 
decisions for the representatives of the individual specialized technical 
agencies. In particular, he consults with the requesting government to 
ensure that the program worked out for the country is, as far as pos- 
sible, an integrated coherent plan rather than a series of individual, 
unrelated projects, and that it fits into any general economic develop- 
ment scheme which the recipient country may have. 


An International Exchange 


The United Nations Resolution which created the Expanded Pro- 
gram emphasized that ‘‘a sound international program of this char- 
acter must combine and make use of the experience of many nations, 
with different social patterns and cultural traditions and at different 
stages of development, so as to facilitate progress in the less advanced 
countries ...’’ A government can request assistance in any specialized 
field with the assurance that those experts most suitably qualified for 
the job will be recruited, be they British, Egyptian, Indian, American, 
Jamaican, or any other nationality. In practice, this method has led to 
the establishment of a truly international pool of expert knowledge. To 
date, some seventy countries and territories have contributed to this 
pool. 

Not only has this interchange of skills given the Program a richness 
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of resources, but, even more significant, it has given the underdeveloped 
countries the opportunity of being ‘‘givers’’ as well as recipients — for 
every country can offer valuable traditional skills to help a neighbor- 
ing or far-off land. With the help of an Indian textile-printing expert, 
for instance, Burmese artisans are learning to produce native Burmese 
fabries for local use. The bright-colored prints which are traditionally 
a part of Burmese dress had been an expensive import item for a 
country which was never a textile-producer. An Indian expert was 
recruited because India had reached an advanced stage in textile 
production, but had not advanced so far that it did not remember the 
problems of starting an infant industry with only the most scanty 
equipment. The expert has taught silk-screen printing techniques 
with improvised tools and equipment. He has encouraged the Burmese 
workers to draw upon their rich folklore and cultural heritage in their 
choice of designs, and to be critical in their selection of fabrics. To 
date, the project has trained some fifty people; many of them are 
already engaged in business or have returned to their villages to teach 
others. The progress made so far has encouraged the Government to 
hope that it will eventually be possible to supply the domestic market. 

The last time a census was taken in the Kingdom of Libya was 
in 1936, when the country formed part of the Italian Empire. When 
Libya became an independent sovereign state in December, 1951, the 
accurate counting of its inhabitants was one of the many tasks that 
the new state did not have the ‘‘know-how’’to handle by itself. Among 
its manifold requests for UN technical assistance, the Libyan Govern- 
ment included one for a census statistician. In this case it would not 
have been wise to recruit an expert accustomed to census-taking with 
elaborate machines and easy access to the population. What was 
wanted was a man who could deal with the enumeration of a large 
nomad population, and who could improvise with the staff and equip- 
ment available. The UN Technical Assistance Administration there- 
fore recruited an expert from neighboring Egypt. He arrived in 
Libya in 1952 and worked for two years laying the basis for the 
census. By July, 1954 the Government was ready to declare a ‘‘census 
day.’’ The counting of the nomadic population, of course, took several 
months more. With our continued helping the totalling and analysis 
of the returns will probably take another two years, but when it is 
done Libya will have vital information on what has been called ‘‘its 
major untapped resource’’ — the latent skills of its people. 


A Long-Term Program Shows Early Results 


IT have mentioned above some of our work in the agricultural, 
labor and industrial fields, but we have done equally important work 
in the fields of health, education and transport. Teams sent out by 
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the World Health Organization have not only helped to relieve hu- 
man suffering, but have also helped to restore unproductive labor and 
lands to a point where they could contribute to the national economy. 
In Haiti, Indonesia, Thailand and the Philippines, where a crippling 
tropical disease called yaws has incapacitated large numbers of people, 
health teams working under the Program have treated some 2,800,- 
000 people with penicillin, generally curing the disease with a single 
injection. In India’s vast Terai region, farms flourished a thousand 
years ago at the foot of the Himalayas. But malaria made farming 
impossible. India worked out a large drainage and clearance project 
to rid the land of mosquitoes. Both WHO and the UN Children’s Fund 
gave a helping hand and the results are now beginning to show. Thou- 
sands of people have settled on the fertile soil reclaimed for man. 

A number of countries such as Indonesia, Iran, Afghanistan, 
Ethiopia and Iraq have to overcome their lack of adequate transport 
by increasing the use of aircraft to cover the great distances involved. 
The International Civil Aviation Organization has been able to make 
an important contribution to this work, and what it is doing in Iraq 
is typical of ICAO missions all over the world. For two years the 
ICAO staff at Baghdad has helped in the selection and training of 
air service recruits, who now, after a period of practical training 
with Iraqi Airlines, have begun actual operational work. The Mission 
also helped to install a new and more powerful transmitting station. 

One of the most challenging tasks undertaken by UNESCO in 
education was started in the very early days of our existence. On the 
shores of Lake Patzcuaro in Mexico, a ‘‘Fundamental Education Cen- 
ter’’ was established as a gathering point for education trainees from 
all over Latin America. Under the guidance of an international staff 
and experienced Latin American educators, these young people work 
out the best methods of bringing literacy, hygiene, nutrition and other 
basic living improvements to rural populations. The students supple- 
ment their classroom work by visits to the villages surrounding the 
Center, where they learn to gain the confidence of members of the 
community as a first step towards improving their living conditions. 
The Center has been in operation for five years, and has turned out 
a large number of graduates fully qualified to return to their coun- 
tries and play their part in national education campaigns. I have 
just learned of five Cuban graduates of the Center who have been 
asked by the Cuban Government to set up a national center to serve 
as a model for the whole of Cuba. Similar use is being made of the 
services of Patzcuaro graduates in Brazil, Costa Rica, Honduras, Peru 
and Guatemala. Indeed, the Patzcuaro Center has been so promising, 
that a similar center has been initiated for the benefit of Arab-speak- 
ing countries at Sirs-el-Layan, Egypt. 
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Effective Administration and Its Initial Problems 


I have naturally emphasized the good that our work has done, 
but in its first few years, the Program was naturally attended by 
the teething troubles that cannot be avoided in the early stages of 
any complex program. Problems of finance, administration, and 
staffing, to mention only a few, beset us for most of the five years 
that the Program has been in operation, and many are still with us. 
At this point, with a more stabilized and mature Program, we can 
take stock of what has been done to tighten our administration and 
programming, and of what still remains very much on our horizon. 

The Program started slowly in 1950-51, since many governments 
were unaware of the services available to them, while others were 
unwilling to recruit the assistance of an unproved enterprise. But the 
projects we did undertake in that first eighteen months were doubt- 
less our most effective advertisements, for the volume of projects in- 
creased almost four-fold in 1952. Furthermore, we found, upon plan- 
ning our 1953 Program, that the requests for assistance which we had 
received represented a potential expenditure of more than $35 mil- 
lion. Since we had only just over $20 million available, we had our 
first experience with setting up priorities. We were faced with the 
difficult task of examining requests for assistance from the standpoint 
of their probable effect on economic development. Would the projects 
make more food available? Would they make more productive man- 
power available for agriculture and industry? Would they give the 
countries added income? Would they improve methods of getting 
produce to markets? 

We emerged from this encounter with priorities with a system 
of programming which is more realistic, in my opinion, although it 
could still have been made more flexible. A certain degree of flexi- 
bility was imparted by the Economic and Social Council, which trans- 
lated four years of programming experience into a new procedure, 
approved at the end of 1954 by the General Assembly. Under this new 
system, much greater emphasis is placed on the recipient government’s 
own role in determining priorities among projects. Under the old 
system, the participating organizations and the Board had been 
responsible for selecting projects from among the many requests re- 
ceived from governments each year. This selection will now be based 
on detailed preparatory work undertaken, in the first instance, by the 
requesting government in consultation with the TAB Resident Repre- 
sentative, and with technical advice from the agencies. This new 
system, which went into effect on a trial basis for 1955 programming, 
has already resulted in a much greater awareness on the part of 
recipient governments of the scope and possibilities, as well as the 
limitations, of technical assistance programs in general. 
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The recruitment of experts has been, and will remain, a critical 
matter for us — for the Program will stand or fall on the quality of 
the experts we send out. Despite an unprecedented area of selection, 
the task of finding suitably qualified men and women has been a dif- 
ficult one. They must not only have technical competence but an 
understanding of the needs of underdeveloped countries and a sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the varied cultures, hopes and aspirations 
of other peoples. We have improved our recruitment procedures grad- 
ually, enlisting the support of government departments, private or- 
ganizations, UN associations, and research institutes. But recruitment 
must be constantly improved if the Program is to remain dynamic. 

Finally, we must operate the Program under what has proved 
to be an uncertain method of finance. The Special Account which I 
have already described is replenished by voluntary contributions made 
on an annual basis, with all the uncertainty which that implies. Not 
only must we plan program ceilings from year to year with little 
more than a guess as to the amount of funds that we will have at our 
disposal, but we must also allow during each calendar year for the 
inevitable delay in collection of pledges. For an operation which is 
inherently a continuous and long-term one, this year-to-year planning 
has been most contradictory, but, again, governments have begun to 
show signs of a willingness to find a solution to this problem. Four 
governments have already pledged for periods exceeding one year, 
and we hope to have more such long-term support at subsequent Pledg- 
ing Conferences. 

In spite of these administrative hazards, as the United Nations 
takes a brief backward glance on its tenth birthday and counts its 
achievements in the political, social and economic fields, it can afford 
to feel moderately satisfied with its pioneering work in a unique field 
of endeavor — technical assistance on a completely international and 
reciprocal scale. What began as a bold experiment, and was nursed 
through all the growing pains of a new and complex plan, has now, 
we believe, been built up into a system which should make a valuable 
contribution to human progress for many years to come. Governments 
have given the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance an enthu- 
siastic reception. While it is still too early for a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of work that will first begin to show an impact after a long 
period of years, there are many encouraging signs to indicate that the 
Program has taken a firm grip on the task that was put before it. 
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Of the many problems with which the United Nations seeks to 
deal, none, surely, is more difficult than that of disarmament, whether 
in the conventional or in the nuclear field. It is now nearly ten years 
since the destructive power of the atom was demonstrated over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and nearly nine years since bold and revolu- 
tionary proposals for control were put forward in the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission on behalf of the United States by Mr. Bernard 
M. Baruch. It is more than eight years since the Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments was established by the UN Security Council. 
What is the position today? Are we now any closer to agreement on 
the international control of atomic energy than we were on that mem- 
orable day of June 14, 1946, when the United States proposals were 
first made? Are we any closer to agreement in the conventional arma- 
ment field? 

Unfortunately, one must conclude that we are not. Over these 
years, to be sure, the fundamental issues in these fields have been 
examined and re-examined; the nations of the free world have gained 
an awareness of the magnitude of the problems involved and shown 
themselves willing, for their part, to accept the far-reaching solutions 
required; and world opinion has been educated. All of this is to the 
good. One might even assert that the Soviet Union must surely have 
a greater awareness of the problems presented than it did in 1946. 
But awareness on the part of the Soviet Union is not enough: the 
requisite willingness to face up to the safeguards which elemental 
eoncern for world security requires remains stubbornly absent in the 
Soviet attitude. 

In the mountain of words that over the years has been heaped up 
on this matter it might seem difficult to pick out the basic issues. In 
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the atomic field, a new scientific and technical vocabulary has had to 
be learned. While in the conventional field the words are more com- 
mon to general understanding, in both fields one is constantly ensnared 
by the Soviet propensity for Orwellian thought and expression. What 
is ‘‘simultaneous,’’ what is ‘‘unconditional prohibition,’’ who really 
stands for ‘‘effective (or strict) international control,’’ what, indeed, 
is ‘‘inspection’’? 

But the basic issue is quite simple. It was officially recognized 
in 1948 when, after the UN Atomic Energy Commission had striven 
in vain for two years to bring about agreement, it summarized the 
impasse that had been reached: 


The majority of the Commission is fully aware of the impact of 
its plan on the traditional prerogatives of national sovereignty. But 
in the face of the realities of the problem, it sees no alternative to 
the voluntary sharing by nations of their sovereignty in this field to 
the extent required by its proposals. It finds no other solution which 
will meet the facts, prevent national rivalries in this most dangerous 
field, and fulfill the Commission’s terms of reference. 


The new pattern of international cooperation and the new stand- 
ards of openness in the dealing of one country with another that are 
indispensable in the field of atomic energy might in practice pave the 
way for international cooperation in broader fields, for the control of 
other weapons of mass destruction and even for the elimination of 
war itself as an instrument of national policy. 


However, in the field of atomic energy, the majority of the Com- 
mission has been unable to secure the agreement of the USSR to 
even those elements of effective control considered essential from 
the technical point of view, let alone its acceptance of the nature and 
extent of participation in the world community required of all na- 
tions in this field by the First and Second Reports of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. As a result, the Commission has been forced to 
recognize that agreement on effective measures for the control of 
atomic energy is itself dependent on cooperation in broader fields 
of policy. 


And again, after another attempt had been made in the course 
of 1949 by the six major powers concerned to find a way out of the 
impasse, five of the powers (Canada, China, France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States) issued a statement which analyzed the 
situation as follow: 


It is apparent that there is a fundamental difference not only 
on methods but also on aims. All of the sponsoring Powers other 
than the USSR put world security first, and are prepared to accept 
innovations in traditional concepts of international co-operation, 
national sovereignty and economic organization, where these are nec- 
essary for security. The Government of the USSR puts its sovereignty 
first and is unwilling to accept measures which may impinge upon, 
or interfere with, its rigid exercise of unimpeded State sovereignty. 
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The proposals which the majority members have put forward over 
these years in the UNAEC, the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments, the private four-power meetings during the Sixth General 
Assembly in Paris in 1951, the Disarmament Commission, and in the 
private five-nation subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission all 
have been designed to attain one end: to provide machinery which will 
assure to all parties that the undertakings of the signatories will in 
fact be carried out or, in the event of violation, timely and certain 
warning be given. Now in order to achieve such assurance, measures 
are required of all participants which will open up their countries, 
one to another, and which will by their very nature guarantee com- 
pliance. Since this is the purpose of control measures, one is entitled, 
indeed required, to entertain the profoundest suspicion of any nation 
which refuses to join with the others in solving the problem. The 
technical problems that beset efforts to secure agreement on atomic 
control and on reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces, 
intricate as they are, are not central: the central issue concerns the 
motives and intentions of nations. The Soviet Union stands condemned 
on the record of its own performance as uncooperative, hostile, and 
aggressive —a genuine threat to the security of the free world. But 
for the intransigeance of the Soviet Union there need be no atomic 
or thermonuclear weapons in existence in the world today; the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy would be further advanced than they are; 
the huge expenditures on conventional armaments would be absent; 
and the resources of the world would be more fully employed on pro- 
ductive and economic endeavors. This is, indeed, a heavy indictment. 

Faced with a world so deeply divided, must we conclude that the 
United Nations has failed? In the many things it is doing (in fields 
that affect national sovereignty less directly) to bring about closer 
understanding and cooperation among those of its Members who want 
to understand and to cooperate, much good is being accomplished. In 
these areas, the United Nations is helping to build a growing sense of 
world community. This development, positive and helpful as it is, 
can never bring about the goal of a secure and peaceful world so long 
as the Soviet bloc has no intention of cooperating in that world com- 
munity, except on its own terms and in a world made in its own image. 
No, the United Nations has not failed, but we see in this tragic situa- 
tion the measure of its limitations. For those who thought that the 
United Nations could bring about agreement on this vital matter when 
any one of the major powers concerned was not prepared to agree, the 
record of failure to date should by now be an effective antidote for 
such an unreal view of the nature and capabilities of the United 
Nations. For those who think of the UN in more modest terms, who 
look upon this body as a place where the cooperation of those who, at 
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bottom, want to cooperate, can be facilitated, made more habitual, and 
institutionalized — these supporters of the United Nations are not 
surprised that the Soviet bloe of nations have repeatedly demonstrated 
in this field, as in so many others regarding international peace and 
security, that they have every intention of remaining uncooperative 
and basically hostile. 


To sum up on this point, the United Nations, for all its good works, 
obviously cannot reconcile the irreconcilable; but more important if 
not so obvious, the United Nations should not seek to reflect an area 
of agreement when in cold reality no area of agreement exists. And 
those who wish it well, do it a disservice if they fall victims of such 
exercises in semantics. As Benjamin V. Cohen said on January 12, 
1953, in reporting to the President on the work of the Disarmament 
Commission: ‘‘{It} cannot force disarmament agreements on recalci- 
trant states. It cannot bridge deep and fundamental differences by 
linguistic sleight of hand. Excessive zeal to obtain agreements which 
gloss over rather than resolve these differences may even increase the 
tensions and fears which stand in the way of necessary understand- 
ing.’’ 

As of this writing, the subcommittee of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion has convened for the second time in London. It will be recalled 
that the Disarmament Commission discussions had devolved upon a 
subeommittee (composed of Canada, France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the Soviet Union) at the suggestion made by the 
General Assembly in November, 1953, that the powers principally con- 
cerned should ‘‘seek in private an acceptable solution.’’ Such an at- 
tempt was made in London during May and June of 1954. No real 
progress was made. Now on the eve of the second series of private 
London meetings of the subcommittee, Moscow has started up its prop- 
aganda mills again by publicly calling for complete destruction of 
stocks of atomic and hydrogen weapons, a freeze on armed forces and 
armaments to the levels of January 1, 1955 (what has become of the 
threadbare proposal of one-third reduction?), and the establishment 
of appropriate international control over the observation of these 
measures. Superficially attractive proposals? No, not even superfi- 
cially. The problem remains the same as it has been for more than 
nine years: what controls and safeguards are to be established to 
ensure that the elimination of atomic and hydrogen weapons is in fact 
being carried out and that such reductions in other armaments as may 
be agreed upon are in fact occurring? And what can one deduce as to 
the intentions of a nation, which, as private meetings are about to 
begin, chooses to negotiate in the public press? Unless this propaganda 
posture is replaced in the meetings themselves by a more constructive 
attitude, it is certain that these talks, too, will accomplish nothing in 
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the way of substantive agreement between the free world nations rep- 
resented and the Soviet Union. 

Even so, the question of disarmament will continue to appear on 
the agenda of succeeding General Assemblies and the mountain of 
words will continue to grow. 

And all the while the problem becomes both more difficult of solu- 
tion and more pressing. In the atomic field vast changes have occurred 
since 1946 when the United States alone possessed atomic weapons. 
The Soviet Union and the United Kingdom now also possess such 
weapons. The United States and the Soviet Union possess the vastly 
more destructive thermonuclear weapons, and the United Kingdom 
has announced its intention to have them. Atomic energy programs 
aimed at the exploitation of the atom for peaceful purposes are under- 
way in more than two score countries. In contrast with a handful of 
installations in only a few countries in 1946, there must be hundreds 
connected with atomic energy processes throughout the world today. 
Stocks of source materials, fissionable materials, and bombs have in- 
creased astronomically. In the so-called conventional armament field, 
more and more delivery systems are being adapted to carry nuclear 
warheads with the result that strategy and tactics in the air, on the 
ground, and on the sea are being radically altered. General war from 
now on out takes on the dimension of unmitigated global catastrophe. 

It does not lie within the power of the United Nations to bring 
about disarmament in the face of Soviet intransigeance. Yet it has no 
choice but to continue to try. While continuing to pursue its construc- 
tive endeavors in social, economic, and humanitarian activities (includ- 
ing the peaceful uses of atomic energy) with those of its Members who 
wish to cooperate, and continuing to seek such political settlements as 
become feasible, the United Nations must keep the disarmament prob- 
ler: under constant review, modifying its proposals and plans as de- 
velopments may require — all against the day when the Soviet Union 
may decide that it must become a cooperating member of the world 
community. 

International settlements are made on the basis of what the par- 
ticipants consider to be their own self-interest. Most of the nations of 
the world have demonstrated that they consider disarmament to be 
the common self-interest of all. Whether the Soviet Union will ever 
come to see the problem in this light, no one can say. But as ther- 
monuclear stocks continue to grow, it may just be possible that the 
Soviet Union, too, will come to realize, on the basis of the most ele- 
mental of instincts, self-preservation, that genuine disarmament is 
essential. 























THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVANT 
AND HIS LOYALTIES 


by Philip C. Jessup 


Currently Hamilton Fish Professor of International Law and Diplomacy 
at Columbia University, Professor Jessup has served as United States 
Ambassador at Large and Deputy Chief of the United States Mission 
to the United Nations. 


The international civil servant is a product of the twentieth cen- 
tury. As a species of the genus homo he would not have been identified 
by a political Darwin as recently as forty years ago. It is true that 
there have been individuals staffing international organizations for 
about one hundred years, but not until the League of Nations and its 
sister institution, the International Labor Organization, were created 
after World War I were they clearly identified as international civil 
servants. Inasmuch as the United States turned its back on the League 
of Nations, our American experience with the problems of an inter- 
national civil service is really not yet ten years old, although we had 
previously participated in such activities as those of the Pan American 
Union, the Universal Postal Union and the international Labor OUr- 
ganization. It is, therefore, not surprising that problems have arisen 
and that misunderstanding still exists. 

The policies adopted by the United States Government as World 
War Il was nearing its end included participation in new interna- 
tional organizations which were already projected. Although preceded 
by the agreement to establish the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency was the first of 
the new institutions to become active. When the first Council Session 
of UNRRA was convened in Atlantic City in 1943, the United States, 
as host government, undertook to provide an ‘‘international’’ secre- 
tariat composed of American citizens, most of whom had been serving 
as American government officials in the organization known as the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations (OFRRO). 
Overnight they were transformed into an international staff charged 
with the duty of serving not the United States alone, but forty-five 
governments of which the United States was only one. Quite naturally 
issues arose concerning the subordination of staff members to the orders 
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of United States government officials. The rule which prevailed was 
that as an international staff, even though ad hoc, they were not 
subject to such orders. This precedent was followed at San Francisco 
in the 1945 Conference which set up the United Nations. As the 
charters of the new international organizations were drafted, provi- 
sions were inserted to define and to protect the position of the persons 
of many nationalities who were to assume the duties of permanent staff 
members on the international secretariats. One may focus attention on 
the United Nations and its Charter. 

There are today eleven or twelve thousand international civil 
servants in the world, counting the staff of the UN and connected 
organizations as well as other international agencies such at NATO, 
the European Coal and Steel Community and the Organization of 
American States. Plans to gather them all into one body with oppor- 
tunities for interchange and common rules for tenure, salary, pensions, 
etc., as in a national civil service, have never been adopted. Vespite 
the nonexistence of such a hierarchy, one may refer in a general way 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations as the worid’s top- 
ranking international civil servant. ‘This is no disparagement to dis- 
tinguished permanent officials of other organizations. 

When the Covenant of tie League of Nations was in the drafting 
stage, the top permanent official was designated by the title ‘‘Chan- 
cellor.’’ This title was indicative of proposals to vest in him important 
political functions in addition to his administrative duties. The ultimate 
adoption of the title ‘‘Secretary-General’’ was descriptive of an attitude 
of Member governments but under-described the importance of the 
otiice. When the Charter of the UN was dratted, the title was not 
changed but the political importance of the Secretary-General was 
emphasized particularly by Article 99 which gives him the right to 
take the initiative in bringing matters to the attention of the Security 
Council. This aspect of his role has developed in practice through 
the courageous attitude taken by the first Secretary-General, Trygve 
Lie. It has recently been dramatically illustrated by the trip of his 
successor, Dag Hammarskjold, to Peiping under authority of a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly relative to the eleven captive American 
fliers. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations is also the head 
administrative officer of a staff of over five thousand people of whom 
some two thousand are employed outside of the New York headquarters 
in all corners of the globe. (By contrast, the League of Nations em- 
ployed a maximum of seven hundred.) Article 100 of the Charter 
prescribes the international position of the Secretariat. The first 
paragraph is addressed to the officials themselves and the second to 
the Member governments: 
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1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General and 
the staff shall not seek or receive instructions from any government 
or from any other authority external to the Organization. They shall 
refrain from any action which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the Organization. 

2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the 
exclusively international character of the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary-General and the staff and not to seek to influence them in the 
discharge of their responsibilities. 


Staff regulations, adopted by the General Assembly, spell out the 
character of the duties and terms of service of members of the Secre- 
tariat. Each one must, on being appointed, take an oath or affirmation : 


to exercise in all loyalty, discretion and conscience the functions 
entrusted to me as an international civil servant of the United Na- 
tions, to discharge these functions and regulate my conduct with the 
interests of the United Nations only in view, and not to seek or accept 
instructions in regard to the performance of my duties from any 
government or other authority external to the Organization. 


The ratification of the Charter constitutes for each Member State its 
corresponding solemn promise to respect the posture which the inter- 
national civil servant thus assumes. 

The problem of understanding the nature of the ‘‘international 
loyalty’’ of the members of the Secretariat is posed. The UN loyalty 
‘‘oath’’ is not an oath of allegiance to a foreign state such as causes 
the expatriation of an American citizen; the UN is not a ‘‘state’’ and 
it is not ‘‘foreign’’ to the United States which is a part of it. Nor is 
the loyalty owed to the UN to be equated to a national allegiance. The 
American citizen who becomes a member of the Secretariat remains an 
American citizen still owing allegiance to the United States. The 
acceptance by the United States of Article 100 of the Charter, and, 
through participation in the General Assembly vote, of staff regula- 
tions, constitutes an accentance of the compatibility of the loyalty of 
the citizen with the loyalty of the international civil servant. 

Approaching the matter from another point of view, one might 
conclude that a person who was disloyal to his own country could not 
be trusted to be loyal to the UN. The position of the American citizen 
in this respect is technically no different from that of the citizen of 
any other Member State. 

A penetrating student of this subject, C. Wilfred Jenks, with 
long and distinguished service as an international civil servant, has 
characterized the necessary point of view of such officials in this way: 


A lack of attachment to any one country does not constitute an 
international outlook. A superior indifference to the emotions and 
prejudices of those whose world is bounded by the frontiers of a single 
state does not constitute an international outlook. A blurred in- 
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distinctness of attitude towards all questions, proceeding from a 
freedom of prejudice born of lack of vitality, does not constitute an 
international outlook. The international outlook required of the inter- 
national civil servant is an awareness made instinctive by habit of 
the needs, emotions and prejudices of the peoples of differently- 
circumstanced countries, as they are felt and expressed by the peoples 
concerned, accompanied by a capacity for weighing these frequently 
imponderable elements in a judicial manner before reaching any 
decision to which they are relevant. 


On the question of possible conflict of loyalties, consider a hypo- 
thetical case. Suppose the General Assembly adopts a resolution de- 
claring that in order to make the Principles of the United Nations 
effective, it is very important that all Member States should ratify a 
convention on human rights. The resolution recommends that all 
members ratify the convention and directs the Secretary-General to 
take all appropriate steps to secure such ratifications. Member State X 
disagrees and votes against the resolution. Since a General Assembly 
resolution is merely a recommendation, X is legally not bound by the 
resolution. The Secretary of State of X instructs his staff that it is 
the policy of X not to approve the human rights convention and the 
staff is not to support it in any public statement. The loyal members 
of his staff would act on those instructions. The Secretary-General 
instructs certain members of his staff, including citizens of State X, 
to seize opportunities to speak in favor of the convention. It would be 
a clear violation of Article 100 of the Charter if the Secretary of 
State of X told the citizens of X who are on the Secretariat to follow 
X’s policy and disregard the orders of the Secretary-General, and the 
loyal members of the Secretariat would be bound by their oath of of- 
fice to disregard any such instructions from the Secretary of State 
of X. 

Article 101 of the Charter says that the ‘‘staff shall be appointed 
by the Secretary-General under regulations established by the General 
Assembly’’ and it lays down broad criteria to guide the Secretary- 
General in making appointments. 

Is it a violation of Article 100 of the Charter for a Member State 
to regulate and control its citizens in the acceptance and retention of 
positions in the Secretariat? Is this an unlawful attempt to influence 
the Secretary-General in the discharge of his responsibilities, or is it 
an attempt by a Member State to aid the Secretary-General in selecting 
the best qualified candidates? In 1927, the Fascist Government in Italy 
passed a law requiring Italians to obtain official permission before 
accepting service with an international organization and to leave such 
service when ordered by the Italian Government to do so. It has been 
considered by highly qualified writers such as Professor Frank R. 
Scott that such a law if passed today by a UN Member would clearly 
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violate the principle of the independence of the Secretariat. Dr. Egon 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer, author of the standard book on the Inter- 
national Secretariat, seems to share this opinion, but his statements 
must be read in the light of his analysis of the later action of Italians 
in the Secretariat who were organized ‘‘into a kind of cell’’ and sought 
to thwart the League as it opposed Italian aggression against Ethiopia. 


The action of the United States has been subject to comparable 
criticism. It is true that in 1953 the late Senator McCarran introduced 
a bill which would have provided a penalty of five years imprisonment 
for any American citizen who failed to get a security clearance before 
accepting a position with an international organization. Another com- 
parable bill has recently been introduced, but neither bill has become 
law at this time. Executive orders do provide that when the United 
Nations, for instance, informs the State Department that it plans to 
hire an American, the United States will then conduct an investigation 
and will report to the UN. It is commonly understood that the UN 
would not employ an American today unless he had been cleared by 
the United States Government. The Executive orders were issued as a 
result of a hue and ery about the alleged presence in the UN Secre- 
tariat of American citizens who were ‘‘security risks,’’ to use the 
prevalent ambiguous euphemism or, as it has become, ‘‘cacophemism.’’ 
It is a familiar story that this turmoil was part of the hysteria which 
malodorously filled the American air (and air waves) for several 
years. It is necessary to recall the elements of this story as it impinged 
on the United Nations Secretariat. The first Secretary-General of the 
UN, Mr. Trygve Lie, has told his side of the story in his memoirs, Zn 
The Cause of Peace. Other information exists, although the record 
is probably not complete. 

The UN began all of a sudden. Great tasks with impossibly early 
deadlines were imposed upon a practically nonexistent organization. 
Hurried recruitment of the Secretariat resulted — 2400 were taken on 
between March and December, 1946, and several hundred more in 1947. 
Many Americans were hired. It would be phenomena! if no mistakes 
were made. The UN had no FBI to investigate applicants. Reports 
supplied by governments, for security reasons, gave no indication of 
the grounds for adverse judgments and were inadequate bases for 
action by the Secretary-General. United States Secretary of State 
Byrnes ‘‘leaned over backwards’’ in avoiding attempts to influence 
the Secretary-General in his selections. In 1951 over 70 members of 
the Secretariat were dismissed, some without reasons stated. Congres- 
sional subeommittees publicized hearings involving UN personnel. A 
Federal grand jury, while returning no indictments, reported that 
there was ‘‘infiltration into the United Nations of an overwhelmingly 
large group of disloyal United States citizens.’’ FBI agents were per- 
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mitted by the Secretary-General to fingerprint American members of 
the Secretariat inside the UN building. In some of the hearings, a 
few members of the Secretariat claimed the privilege of the Fifth 
Amendment. The morale of the Secretariat was damaged and delega- 
tions of many Members of the UN were seriously alarmed over the 
injury to the Organization. In November, 1952, a Special Commission 
of Jurists, appointed by the Secretary-General, rendered an opinion 
on some of the problems involved. 


At this point it is important to refer to the Administrative 
Tribunal of the UN. In the European tradition of a civil service such 
a tribunal is an integral part of the governmental machinery which 
safeguards the legal rights of employees even against the government. 
Such a tribunal had functioned for the League and the International 
Labor Organization, interpreting contracts of employment, determining 
the legality of dismissals, and, when called for by the contracts, fixing 
the amount of severance pay due upon the termination of contracts, 
ete. The European countries naturally wished to establish a similar 
tribunal in the UN. The United States, in whose civil service such 
features do not exist, was opposed. The American tradition stresses 
the discretionary power of the top official in the interest of efficiency 
to which the interests of the individual civil servant must bow. In 1949 
the General Assembly of the UN established an Administrative Tribu- 
nal with wide powers. In due course the cases of eleven American 
members of the Secretariat who had been dismissed by the Secretary- 
General came before the Tribunal. The Tribunal, on the basis of the 
Staff Regulations and the contracts, ordered that they be reinstated 
or receive indemnities. With the unhappy generalization of the period, 
public statements were made by extremists which seemed to assume 
that all eleven were convicted Communists and that the UN was trying 
to shield them. After a stormy debate in the General Assembly in 1953, 
it was agreed to ask the International Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion whether the awards were binding. The Court said that they 
were. The United States delegation in 1954 did not press objections 
to the point of demanding that the Court’s opinion be disregarded. 
Comparable issues meanwhile arose in UNESCO. 


The shouting and the tumult have died away, but scars remain. 
One scar is on the attitude of many persons in the United States who 
have never understood all the facts and remain confused about the 
general role and position of international civil servants. Another scar 
is on the attitude of governments of other Members of the UN who 
feel that the solemnly agreed upon status of the Secretariat has been 
impaired. A third scar is on the morale of members of the Secretariat, 
whatever their nationality. 

The issue is obviously not whether Communists should be employed 
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in the Secretariat. The Soviet Union and its four satellites who are 
Members of the UN are entitled to have some of their nationals in- 
cluded. So is Titoist Yugoslavia. The issue is in part whether grounds 
which suffice under the national law of a Member State to effect an 
individual’s dismissal from the national service are ipso facta adequate 
grounds for dismissal from an international civil service. The fact that 
the United States is the host country obviously raises special problems 
but should not affect basic principles. To go back to a point raised 
earlier in this article, it is probably correct to say that many fair- 
minded Americans would feel that a person who was disloyal to the 
United States could not be a trusted employee of the UN. But the 
same people would probably applaud the retention in the Secretariat 
of, let us say, a Czech or a Pole who had been denounced at home as a 
‘‘eapitalist deviationist’’ or who had actually defected; Trygve Lie 
took such a stand against Soviet and Czech pressures. Probably no 
sensible person would claim that in 1953 the Secretary-General of the 
UN should have discharged all Americans from the Secretariat who 
were not Eisenhower Republicans. But if a revolution occurs in, let us 
say, a Latin American country, should the Secretary-General replace 
all nationals of that country who were supporters of the prerevolution- 
ary regime by adherents of the new government? The hypothetical 
‘*sensible person’’ would probably say no, but would still feel that you 
cannot avoid the metaphorical paradox that the cold war puts some 
international civil servants on a hot seat. 


These questions must actually be answered by the Secretary- 
General himself. It is still true that governments of Member States 
are pledged not to seek to influence him in the discharge of his respon- 
sibilities. The normal upright member of the Secretariat in most cases 
can carry on his duties loyally and efficiently without reference to 
local issues in national politics. Yet an insoluble conflict seems to 
remain. On the one hand the Charter emphasizes the principle of 
geographical distribution in the selection of the staff; any State which 
is a Member of the UN is entitled to maintain that persons otherwise 
qualified shall not be denied employment solely on the ground that 
they are its nationals. On the other hand, where a communist (or a 
nazi or fascist) government or system has succeeded in ineculeating a 
discipline which deprives an individual of the capacity or will to 
exercise his own intellect or judgment, there is absent one of the 
qualities which an international civil servant should possess. 


Despite these problems and the exceptional cases to which they 
give rise, the gratifying fact is that a loyal, efficient corps of inter- 
national civil servants exists. As the years go by, their traditions will 
be strengthened and their true position will come to be understood 
and admired. 
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One of the pressing problems encountered by the United Nations 
in its first few years was the recruitment of qualified personnel for the 
Secretariat. Although this situation has been temporarily relieved, the 
need for a reservoir of trained international civil servants has become 
more apparent with the continuing growth of international organiza- 
tion. It was partially in response to this need that the United Nations 
in 1947 established its United Nations Intern Program. The Program, 
however, was designed not only to contribute to the development of an 
international civil service, but also to strengthen the administrative 
systems of underdeveloped countries and to foster understanding be- 
tween civil servants of different nations. Yet this conception of the 
purposes of the Intern Program was not clearly understood by all of 
its organizers and promoters. And their differing views, in fact, have 
proved to be a source of weakness in the program’s activities. 

The Intern Program consists of two eight-week sessions of work 
and study at the United Nations Headquarters in New York for two 
carefully selected groups of men and women from all over the world. 
The interns for the spring session are recruited entirely from the 
civil services of Member States. The summer session, on the other 
hand, is composed almost completely of students, either nominated by 
their governments and supported in New York by the United Nations, 
or nominated by American universities and supported by university 
scholarships. Since it is in the interest of the United Nations to ac- 
quaint non-governmental organizations (NGO’s) with its work, the sum- 
mer session usually also includes several interns from groups such as 
the YWCA and the International Red Cross. From among the can- 
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didates proposed by the governments, the universities, and the NGO’s, 
the Intern Selection Board chooses those who show the greatest prom- 
ise of furthering the ends of the Intern Program and the United Na- 
tions as a whole. While it was intended that each group be geograph- 
ically representative, this aim has fallen short of realization since some 
eastern European nations have never named any candidates. 

The civil servant program in the spring is designed to help na- 
tions with relatively undeveloped civil services to build them up as 
rapidly as possible. The UN also hopes to stimulate the use of modern 
and more standardized administrative techniques in these countries 
and to further a mutual understanding of different national problems. 
The work of the civil servant interns at the UN is likely to be in rela- 
tively specialized fields such as economic development or statistical 
research. The governments gain directly from such training, and the 
United Nations gains through the spread of administrative capacity to 
earry out future UN recommendations. 

In both programs the intern is assigned to a department of the 
Secretariat where he is given work similar to that done by the profes- 
sional staff. The assignment he receives depends upon his interest and 
abilities as well as the availability of Secretariat personnel to supervise 
his work. An intern in the Department of Public Information may 
help compose press releases on the day-to-day discussions in the various 
organs of the UN. An intern in the Department of Legal Affairs may 
write a memorandum on the use of off-shore mineral resources for a 
future meeting of the International Law Commission. This writer, 
who took part in the program during the summer of 1954, prepared a 
report on the work of the Technical Assistance Administration in the 
field of mineral resource development in Asia and the Far East. 

The intern spends his day primarily at his post in the Secretariat, 
but he also attends daily lecture-discussion sessions. High-ranking 
members of the major departments and subdivisions of the Secretariat 
address these groups and describe to them the work of their sections. 
In addition, the interns are urged to attend sessions of the various 
United Nations councils, committees and commissions that are meet- 
ing during their internship in order to see how the debates are con- 
ducted and problems resolved. 

The social aspects of the Programs have contributed significantly 
to its suecess. Most of the interns live together at International House 
in New York City and gather for meals and recreation when not at 
work. Trips to museums, sporting events, and general sight-seeing 
occur almost daily. A Pakistani leads a group of Europeans in singing 
American college songs at a hot dog roast. A Cuban tries to teach 
an Australian to ramba while an Indian and an American discuss the 
role opposition political parties play in a democracy. The inter- 
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change of ideas from many countries at this social level helps to develop 
the intern’s thinking in international terms at a time when he is not 
yet confronted with grave problems of state. 

In eight weeks the intern receives a thorough introduction to the 
United Nations and acquires a fairly detailed knowledge of one small 
aspect of its work. He also is presented with the necessity of learn- 
ing to cooperate with people of different nationalities. In dealing with 
an assignment, he naturally works in the context of his own national 
background but at the same time must impartially take all points of 
view into account. The participant in the UN Intern Program thus 
gains experience and ideas and habits which are not as easily acquired 
in later years. 

Where does the intern go when the Program ends and how does 
he use his experience? The assumption made by the strongest advo- 
cates of the Program is that a number of the interns will eventually 
hold high positions in the civil services of many countries of the 
world, in international organizations, and in business firms engaged 
in world trade. That this is not an entirely mistaken assumption is 
shown by the number of former interns who turn up from time to 
time in their countries’ delegations at the UN. One former intern has 
already served as his country’s delegate to the Economie and Social 
Council, and others are serving as advisors to their delegations. 

The civil servant interns of the spring session return to their jobs 
at the end of the Program. Many of the interns from the summer 
session also look toward government careers, particularly the interns 
from relatively underdeveloped countries, where the demand for civil 
servants ensures ready employment. In the more developed countries, 
the intern faces greater competition for positions in his national civil 
service and often turns to business as an alternative. 

In effect, the United Nations is training national civil servants not 
only in the spring program but in the summer program as well and 
also is training future employees of non-governmental organizations. 
It is hoped that these interns with their intimate knowledge of the 
problems and operations of the United Nations will help to stimulate 
public interest and confidence in the United Nations within their coun- 
tries. These expectations seem reasonable and constitute an important 
justification of the Intern Program. 

Few interns, however, have gained positions on the professional 
staff of the Secretariat. That part of the experience acquired during 
the summer which is particularly relevant to future UN employ- 
ment remains largely unexploited. The reason for this is chiefly his- 
torical. The Secretariat, confronted with tremendous tasks at the time 
of its formation, had to recruit its staff within a very short period of 
time. Most of the qualified people available on short notice had to 
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come from the more developed countries, and consequently their present 
quotas are overfilled. Efforts to keep the staff balanced geographically 
have resulted in new personnel being sought mainly from under- 
developed countries, where trained personnel are also in great demand 
in the national administrations. This dilemma of supply, demand, and 
distribution has been the central obstacle to the placement of interns in 
permanent Secretariat positions. In addition, reductions in the size 
of the Secretariat staff have led to the filling of vacancies through 
transfer wherever possible. 

Thus in addition to the misunderstanding of some of the long- 
term purposes of the Program, the lack of employment opportunities 
at the UN has partially frustrated one of its goals. As a result, the 
Intern Program has become a catchall for many diverse schemes. For 
example, the Fifth Committee (Administrative and Budgetary) of the 
General Assembly, when it took over the Guided Tours of the UN 
Headquarters in the fall of 1954, also voted to establish a year-long 
program in which participants would serve alternately as interns and 
guides. But are these guide-interns intended to be apprentice interna- 
tional civil servants? According to the present plan, no; rather they 
are to return home at the end of the program. Since this new arrange- 
ment will exist alongside the present spring and summer intern pro- 
grams, and promises no solution to the UN employment problem, its 
overall purpose remains unclear. 


A Trainee Program designed to increase the number of UN per- 
sonnel from underdeveloped countries was established several years 
ago, but it has encountered much the same difficulty as the Intern 
Program. Twelve Trainees were to work at the United Nations for 
two years and if considered satisfactory were to receive permanent 
appointments. In completing the program, however, some of the 
Trainees took better-paying jobs at home, and others because of de- 
partmental budget. limitations could not find placement in the Secre- 
tariat. Of the first twelve Trainees only five remain at the UN today. 

While the present geographical imbalance precludes a uniform 
recruitment policy for the time being, an evaluation of the Intern Pro- 
gram may suggest ideas for improvements in the future. When em- 
ployment opportunities at the UN increase, a list of ex-interns would 
seem an excellent source for the personnel officers to consult in filling 
lower professional posts. Such lists are given to the recruitment of- 
ficers now, but only rarely are they used. If a more intense screening 
process is desired, the interns could be required to take an examina- 
tion and their summer supervisors could provide fitness reports. These 
and other possibilities should be discussed when reorganization of the 
Intern Program is considered. 

In spite of the uncertainty of a career in the Secretariat for the 
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summer participant in the Intern Program, his eight weeks spent at 
the United Nations Headquarters are an invaluable experience. The 
popularity of both the spring and summer sessions emphasizes the 
usefulness of the training and the congeniality of working conditions. 
The success of the Program has been due chiefly to the untiring ef- 
forts of the Director of the Program, G.N.T. Widrington, and the co- 
operation of the entire Secretariat Staff. It is to be hoped that the 
Program will continue to thrive and that its potentialities for con- 
tributing to the development of the international civil service will 
eventually be fully exploited. 
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The divisive effects of the cold war have pervaded all areas of the 
international forum. Nevertheless, the United Nations and its affiliated 
agencies have managed to make a creditable showing in the economic 
and social fields. The UN has focused itself on a comprehensive range 
of specific undertakings— undertakings as diverse as promotion of 
international investment, stabilization of currencies, production and 
distribution of food, warfare against disease, control of illicit traffic 
in narcotics, promotion of human rights, care of children, and improve- 
ment in aviation standards and safety. The technical assistance pro- 
gram, which indicates in capsule form nearly the full range and scope 
of UN economic and social activities, is, most will agree, a remarkable 
success. It is a small program, however, and the problems are immense. 

In view of this, the question logically arises: is the UN properly 
equipped to do the job and to do it efficiently? Given the problems 
of international cooperation and the vagaries of history, it is perhaps 
understandable that the machinery leaves a good deal to be desired. 
Much of it is inherited from the past, has grown haphazardly without 
reference to any general plan, or is unsuited to the task at hand. 
Those who have worked with it often feel that the achievements would 
be greater if the machinery were improved. 

Out of the generally disillusioning history of the League of Nations 
one happy fact stands out. The League’s economie and social projects 
made a positive and valuable contribution to world cooperation. 
Although the Covenant was emphatically a political instrument, de- 
voting only one of its twenty-six Articles to economic and social ob- 
jectives, the League over the years developed an extensive system of 
technical services and in its latter days spent more than one-half of its 
budget in these two fields. In 1939, as political decline was setting in, 
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the Bruce Report recommended the creation of a new Central Com- 
mittee for Economic and Social Questions, under Assembly guidance, 
for the supervision of the functional organizations. The proposed Com- 
mittee was to be comprised of twenty-four governmental representatives 
and not more than eight other members to be selected ‘‘on the grounds 
of their special competence and authority.’’ The untimely demise of 
the League forestalled the implementation of this report, but the 
embryo of the eighteen-member UN Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) had been conceived. 

The League’s experience in humanitarian work was a valuable 
reservoir from which to draw in planning the postwar structure. 
Intensive planning got under way during the holocaust itself. The 
Atlantic Charter (1941) stressed the economic and social aims among 
Allied postwar objectives, and the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals (1944) 
sustained this emphasis. At conferences concurrent with these general 
undertakings, several specialized agencies were organized to plan post- 
war action —in food and agriculture (FAO), education (UNESCO), 
finance (IMF), banking (IBRD), and aviation (ICAO), as well as 
relief and rehabilitation (UNRRA). Agencies such as the International 
Labor Organization, which antedated World War II, lay semi-dormant, 
ready to join the international system to emerge from the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. To coordinate these organs, born and unborn, the 
United States proposed an Economie and Social Council under the 
aegis of the General Assembly, and this became part of the Dumbarton 
Oaks agreement. 

At San Francisco in 1945, the American plan, which vested policy 
control over economic and social activities in the General Assembly, 
and made ECOSOC a subsidiary organ entrusted with coordinating 
functions, was challenged by the small and middle-sized powers. 
Strongly conscious of world-wide economic distress, and recalling the 
subordinate role economic and social matters had been assigned in the 
League structure, these nations were determined to secure a para- 
mount position for the Council. Taking the bit in their teeth, they 
succeeded at San Francisco in elevating ECOSOC to a role on a par 
with the Security Council, making it one of the six principal organs 
of the new international structure. As a result, the original function 
of coordination assigned to the Council was diluted by immersion in 
a host of varied duties. ECOSOC became, in fact, the quick-change 
artist of international organization. Eighteen articles spelled out 
its duties. It was to be negotiator and debater, supervisor and adviser, 
initiator and proposer, coordinator and clearing house. 

Just as San Francisco expanded the role of ECOSOC, so did it 
bolster, in Article 55, the specific economic and social goals to be 
achieved within the general and somewhat ambiguous context of ‘‘the 
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creation of conditions of stability and well-being.’’ The weaknesses 
occasioned by the Covenant’s blind spots were overcome in the UN 
constitution. The Charter equated human welfare, in combination with 
political solutions, with world peace. The main purposes as set forth 
were higher standards of living, full employment, economic and social 
progress, the solution of economic, social, and health problems as they 
arise, cultural and educational cooperation, and respect for and ob- 
servance of human rights. 

ECOSOC was set up for business in a ready-made world of spe- 
cialized agencies, some under way, others in advanced stages of plan- 
ning. Anxious to capitalize on the maximum spirit of wartime coopera- 
tion and deeply conscious of the magnitude of the postwar reconstruc- 
tion ahead, the planners of the peace had swung into action on several 
fronts. This meant that the mold for a decentralized and widely 
dispersed pattern of international cooperation had already set; 
ECOSOC’s coordinating work was laid out for it. ECOSOC, in 1946, 
hastily set up functional commissions to treat areas not covered by 
the agencies. One must bear in mind that the Charter makes no 
essential distinction between the work of a commission and the work 
of an agency save that the former is responsible to ECOSOC, and the 
latter is not. The loose-jointed and unwieldly organizational chart 
necessary to sketch out this array of bodies must have worried the 
San Francisco founding fathers. They delineated rather precisely the 
Charter provision for coordination of the UN with the agencies as if 
they anticipated difficulties. In the first Assembly, Senator Vanden- 
berg, concerned by the apparent overlap, declared that the problem 
of UN-agency relationships was as important for the Organization’s 
future as the matter of the veto. 

The point was well taken. The problem of coordination between 
the UN and the specialized agencies is not a simple one. On the UN 
side, there are two policy-making bodies involved — ECOSOC and the 
General Assembly. The ten specialized agencies, on the other side, have 
their own policy-making bodies responsible to member governments. 
All the agencies are established by separate international agreements, 
have their own constitutions, officers, and budgets, and, as the Charter 
says, have ‘‘wide international responsibilities.’”” Compounding the 
task of coordination are several factors. Membership in the agencies, 
where there is no veto, is easier to obtain than in the UN, and is likely 
to be more universal. The Universal Postal Union, for example, has a 
total membership of ninety-three, the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, ninety, and the World Meteorological Organization eighty- 
six, while the UN membership is sixty. In addition these autonomous 
bodies are responsible under their own charters for activities in many 
of the fields that come within the competence of ECOSOC. Finally, 
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persons serving on the policy-making bodies of some of the agencies 
serve not as governmental representatives but as individuals elected in 
their own right. ‘‘Free-wheeling’’ has been known to occur. 

The agreements between each agency and the UN are in effect 
treaties between equals. Negotiated by ECOSOC, beginning in 1946, 
they define the extent and area of cooperation in each case and break 
down roughly into three groups. The most far-reaching in terms 
of proposed cooperation with the UN are those with the newer 
agencies and the ILO; the second group is similar but less detailed 
and consists of the agreements with the old ITU and UPU; and, 
finally, there are the loose arrangements with the Bank and Fund, 
both of which held aloof from close collaboration. Under Article 63 
of the Charter, ECOSOC enters into these agreements with the approval 
of the General Assembly. The contract comes into force after approval 
not only by the Assembly but by the corresponding organ of the 
agency as well. To facilitate coordination, the Council may consult with 
agencies; may take steps to obtain reports from them and make recom- 
mendations thereon; may arrange for the participation of agency 
representatives without vote in its deliberations and in deliberations of 
its commissions, and vice versa; and may communicate its reecommenda- 
tions concerning coordination and its observations on agency reports 
to the Assembly. 

Trygve Lie referred to ECOSOC as the ‘‘pivot of economic and 
social organization created under the auspices of the UN.’’ Yet the 
Council not only was made the center of coordination with the agencies, 
but was intended to operate functionally like an agency itself in certain 
areas which had not been assigned to any other international body. It 
had the right to initiate studies and reports and to make recommenda- 
tions on ‘‘economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related 
matters,’’ whether they fell within the field of a specialized agency or 
not. Organizationally, this has made its role an ambivalent one. 

ECOSOC’s coordinating actions, moreover, all take the form of 
polite recommendations. They are not directives. The UN was given 
the responsibility to effect coordination, but the agencies were not given 
the complementary obligation of compliance. There are no sanctions to 
be applied if the General Assembly and the Council are ignored. The 
one significant UN prerogative in this regard, that of budget review 
over the agencies, was given to the General Assembly’s Fifth Committee 
(Administrative and Budgetary) rather than to ECOSOC. Although 
the function has not always been fully utilized, where it has been, the 
power of the purse has frequently been persuasive. 

Two additional bodies, in which the Secretary-General or his office 
play a dominant role, assist in ECOSOC’s efforts to achieve a meet- 
ing of minds. One is the Administrative Committee on Coordination 
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(ACC), a Committee established by the Secretary-General at the Coun- 
cil’s request and composed of the Directors General of the agencies 
and the Secretary-General. Its purpose is to take ‘‘all appropriate 
steps, under the leadership of the Secretary-General, to ensure the 
fullest and most effective implementation of the agreements entered 
into by the UN and the specialized agencies.’’ Success or failure of the 
work of this group depends substantially on the degree to which the 
Secretary-General is active in achieving inter-agency harmony. The 
personal interest and participation of the present Secretary-General in 
the work of the ACC has enhanced its value considerably. In practice, 
it has functioned as a general forum for exchanging views, reconciling 
differences, and taking long, overall looks at the respective programs. 
With the creation of the UN Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram — which necessarily involves the close cooperation of key agencies 
in the underdeveloped countries —ECOSOC requested the ACC to 
set up the Technical Assistance Board. The Board, composed of the 
staff heads of the UN and the specialized agencies participating in 
technical assistance, exercises the responsibility of coordinating pro- 
grams. It too has become a more effective device as the agency directors, 
under the leadership of an Executive Chairman appointed by the 
Secretary-General, have been forced by the needs of the program to 
act less like sovereigns and more like partners. 

The operation of these two bodies has made for increased stability, 
but the agencies still often appear more inclined to pull apart rather 
than together. The Technical Assistance Program, while remarkably 
successful as an experiment in international cooperation, has undoubt- 
edly suffered from inter-agency feuding over allocations, the functions 
and responsibilities of the Resident itepresentatives, and the operation 
of specific projects. This kind of competition is aggravated by the 
built-in lobby which exists for most agencies in the related national 
departments of the Member governments. The home department often 
regards its parallel number in international organization as its own 
vested interest and becomes a special pleader for it at the cost of more 
effective coordination. 

This situation of internal support for a particular agency at the 
expense of all is unfortunate, but it is probably inherent in the nature 
of governmental relationships. Instances have occurred where the 
policies espoused by a governmental representative to an agency were 
in opposition to that followed by the country’s representative in the 
Council. Obviously, coordination must begin at home. 

The growing insistence of governments on economy and on 
stringent precautions to prevent duplication of effort has heavily 
underlined the importance of close and effective working relationships. 
Delegations, especially those of the large contributors, have persistently 
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hammered away in ECOSOC at the need for improvement. As a con- 
sequence, the theme of ‘‘centralization’’ has apparently so jarred the 
sensitive nerves of the specialized agencies that both the UN and the 
delegations are careful not to use the term but prefer, for politic 
reasons, to use the gentler phrase, ‘‘increased coordination.’’ Given 
the relatively small size of the agency budgets, it is inconceivable that 
under conditions other than those of the particular case histories 
involved, governments would tolerate the existence of ten separate 
agencies working on the same or related programs— ten agencies 
situated in six different cities in five countries, involving individual 
overheads, budgets, and administrative staffs — and treat them all as 
equals. These, however, are now established facts of international life, 
and probably must be accepted as such. Some argue, moreover, that 
dispersal has important advantages—semi-isolation from the UN’s 
political stresses and strains and increased regional understanding and 
support for the work of the agencies. In any event, the obvious need 
for present and future improvement is in coordination. 

The degree to which coordination is successful lies ultimately with 
the member governments. The consistency and firmness with which 
they approach the problem in the individual agency as well as in the 
UN, and the resulting willingness of the agency to cooperate with the 
UN determines how well the voluntary relationship works. One cannot 
escape the fact, however, that so long as the agencies are autonomous 
international bodies with considerable standing in their own right, and 
so long as the UN lacks binding power to enforce its recommendations, 
coordination rests on the precarious balance of gentlemanly under- 
standing. 

To this end, Secretary-General Hammarskjold has called attention 
to the need for ‘‘further development of cooperation’’ within the UN 
family, in order to realize ‘‘the full effect of a joint and concerted 
effort of all agencies.’’ Ambassador Lodge has testified to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee on the UN Charter as follows: 


But speaking frankly and realistically, the specialized agencies 
are, for practical purposes, independent. This has been the source of 
many troubles . . . I, therefore, would raise with you the question as 
to whether the present provisions of the United Nations Charter are 
adequate for the sort of coordination we want, and, if not, whether 
the system of coordination should be improved, and, if so, by 
changes in the Charter. 


Turning away from the specialized agencies to the UN proper, we 
enter a labyrinth of channels connecting a multitude of organs, com- 
mittees, and bodies, all reporting directly or indirectly to the Council. 
ECOSOC floats in a sea of alphabet soup — ICCICA, TAC, UNKRA, 
ECAFE, UNICEF, ACC, PCOB— and the delegates, as they move 
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from meeting to meeting, grow weary of changing hats. The Council is 
a center of a firmament of subsidiary and satellite bodies —3 com- 
mittees, 8 functional commissions (including the recently established 
Commission on International Commodity Trade), 1 subcommission, 
3 regional commissions, 4 standing committees, 5 special bodies, ad hoc 
groups as needed from time to time, and sub-bodies for many of these 
organs. Evidently it has often proved easier for ECOSOC to rid itself 
if only temporarily, of a thorny item by sending it to a new appendage 
or another existing body than to meet it head-on. As a result the 
machinery has grown more and more cumbersome and groans as it 
cranks into action. 

The tendency to proliferate spreads the economic and social work 
thin and inspires endless repetition in debate. An item begun in a 
sub-commission, for example, might well run the forensic gantlet 
through the commission, the appropriate ECOSOC committee, the 
Council, the appropriate Assembly committee and, finally, wind up 
for perfunctory treatment before the full Plenary of the Assembly — 
with the possibility along the line of referral to outside agencies or 
bodies for consideration and comment. Delegates frequently hear the 
same debate, and sometimes the same speeches, five or six times over. 

All of this adds up to extravagant use of time and energy and 
lowered quality of debate. The multiplicity of bodies works a real 
hardship on the smaller delegations, puts them at a disadvantage 
vis-a-vis the better-staffed missions, and weakens their power to con- 
tribute. It undermines the original notion of expert discussion, and 
tends to usurp the functions intended for ECOSOC. The Council was 
to be the body for careful consideration and planning of policy and 
programs, and its recommendations were to be the basis for action by 
the General Assembly. As the effectiveness of the Council has de- 
teriorated, however, the Assembly committees have been assuming 
functions which the Council was created to perform. The under- 
developed countries show increasing inclination, for example, to save 
their fire and concentrate it on items in the Assembly, where they 
outnumber the opposition two to one. It is not unusual for the larger 
body to spend days and even weeks rehashing issues with little or no 
reference to what has transpired in the Council. 

This exasperating situation is not news to ECOSOC delegates who 
have to live with and survive the arduous sessions. On paper and in 
committee debate, the Council is probably the most ‘‘over-reorganized’’ 
organ in the UN. Lengthy hearings on reorganization in 1951, which 
delegates began with high hopes and elaborate plans for revision, 
produced a mouse — the elimination of one commission and three sub- 
commissions, and a biennial meeting plan for some others. (Sub- 
sequently, in 1954, the Fiscal Commission was abolished.) In the course 
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of the reorganization debate, delegations, including the United States, 
demonstrated acrobatic agility in springing to the support of, or to 
opposition to, a given commission, largely depending on the influence 
of the particular home department. After the 1951 recommendations 
were tabled, pressure groups swung into action. One of the doomed 
subcommissions was given a new lease on life, the Commission on the 
Status of Women returned to a pattern of annual meetings, and now, 
due to the vigorous efforts of the underdeveloped countries, decision is 
pending on the resuscitation of the disbanded Economic, Employment 
and Development Commission. From the history, one might judge it 
to be as difficult in international organization as it is in national 
government to slough off superfluous or obsolescent bodies. 

Some of the functional commissions have become predominantly 
political bodies. Indeed, they are miniature ECOSOC’s, engaging in 
‘‘eold-war’’ propaganda and directing their speeches more to home 
consumption than to getting on with the work. Always conscious of 
the world gallery, each delegation seems to feel the need to get a crack 
at every item on the long agenda. The use of the commissions for 
political debate carries them far from the original intent. The East- 
West struggle is omnipresent: every commission session opens with 
the persisent Soviet challenge to the seating of Nationalist China. 
Officerships depend more upon geography than individual competence, 
and voting generally follows the bloc alignments of the larger bodies. 
At the time of writing the Commission on the Status of Women is 
engaged in a heated debate over a Soviet propaganda item on ar- 
maments and atomic warfare. 

The failure of the functional commissions to achieve maximum 
results arises in large measure from the Council’s decision in 1946, 
contrary to the United States proposal, to appoint governmental repre- 
sentatives rather than independent experts to these bodies. The League 
had followed the practice of staffing most of its technical committees 
with specialists, and the success of this led the Bruce Committee to 
recommend the same criterion for membership in setting up the 
ECOSOC subcommittees. 

The Soviet Union in the first Council session reversed its ac- 
ceptance of the Dumbarton Oaks plan calling for experts and argued 
in favor of governmental representatives. The three other great 
powers— China, France, and the United Kingdom —stood for the 
use of the expert in governmental guise on the grounds that the 
commission decisions would be more certain to receive home support. 
ECOSOC finally decided that the commissions should be composed of 
governmental members, chosen by the Council subject to consultation 
with the Secretary-General prior to nomination. In practice, this has 
usually resulted in a compromise commission membership — some true 
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experts in official clothing and some delegation representatives — and 
inevitably mixed results. 

In the 1951 reorganization, it was recommended that greater 
reliance be placed on the Secretariat and small groups of experts 
selected on the basis of ability by the Secretary-General. Where this 
suggestion has been followed, finance and personnel savings have 
usually been effected and superior studies rendered. Governmental 
consultation or review is always available, of course, to the expert 
group at the ECOSOC or General Assembly level. 

This is not to gainsay that several of the commissions have made 
outstanding contributions. The Statistical Commission, working closely 
with the Secretariat, has done much to standardize international sta- 
tistical methods. The Transport and Communications Commission, by 
filling gaps in the field where there are no other agencies at work — 
maritime shipping and inland transport — has substantially assisted 
international movement. The Narcotics Commission has distinguished 
itself by combating, in concert with other bodies, the mounting tide 
of illegal traffic. And the regional commissions, although disposed at 
times to act with a good deal of autonomy, have produced a wealth of 
factual data about their respective areas of the world. But the mixed 
nature of the representation and the standard practice of public debate, 
plus overlap with other bodies, tends to reduce the contribution the 
commissions make. 

One of the biggest disappointments in ECOSOC’s operation has 
been the failure of many of the non-governmental organizations to 
fulfill their role of consultation as envisaged by Article 71 of the 
Charter. This provision, representing the formalization of the League 
and ILO practice, was written into the Charter to induce a flow of 
information, opinion, and advice on matters of mutual concern be- 
tween the UN and outstanding international private organizations 
with affiliates in Member States. 

In theory, and sometimes in practice, this consultation gives the 
UN a valuable opportunity to keep in touch with the opinion of peoples 
throughout the world as well as with that of governments. Numbering 
in the hundreds, the ‘‘NGO’s’’ are divided into three categories 
depending on the relative importance of their activities to ECOSOC. 
The category determines the method of consultation. Unfortunately, 
the consultation process has become for the most part a matter of 
perfunctory presentation by the organization on the one hand and 
perfunctory reception by the responsible Council committee on the 
other, with little concrete effect upon the work of the organization. 
This procedure has been used, moreover, by some organizations simply 
to enhance their prestige. For such organizations, achievement of status 
seems to be fulfillment of Article 71. There are notable exceptions, 
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however. The World Council of Churches, the Quakers, the YMCA and 
YWCA, and some of the women’s groups, among others, have made the 
most of the opportunity. But too often the difficulty that international 
private organizations encounter in obtaining adequate funds results 
in overworked and inexpert representation. And where special efforts 
are exerted to make a positive contribution, the NGO representative 
more often than not comes before a group of governmental represen- 
tatives so over-burdened themselves that they can do little more than 
listen courteously and rush on to another meeting. The potential to 
build public support and understanding and to bring responsible 
opinion into the UN through Article 71 is considerable. It should be 
more fully utilized. 


Looking over the whole picture of ECOSOC, in relation to its 
commissions and related bodies, the non-governmental organizations, 
and the specialized agencies, it is obvious that the machinery functions 
like a Rube Goldberg contraption. It gets the job done, or part of it, 
through an interesting and complicated mechanism but at the cost of 
great wear and tear. The organizational web in which the Council has 
entangled itself threatens at times to stifle the efficacy both of its 
substantive work and of its coordinating functions. 

It is not suggested that the UN structure is worse, or better, than 
that of many Member governments, and in the UN some of the prob- 
lems are multiplied sixty-fold. What is suggested is that it can be 
improved and accordingly made more effective. Various solutions for 
ECOSOC’s shortcomings have been suggested. Some recommend that 
ECOSOC be transformed into a preparatory body for the General 
Assembly, with the appropriate committees of the Assembly handling 
substantive matters on the basis of recommendations from the Council. 
This would strengthen the advisory function of the Council and un- 
doubtedly produce more objective presentations for consideration by 
the Assembly. It would not, on the other hand, resolve the question 
of the incompatible coordination and executive functions with which 
ECOSOC has been charged. 

Writing in International Organization,* A. Loveday, a former 
League official, cogently argues that ECOSOC must relinquish one or 
the other of its functions, and that until it does, its agenda will not 
be held within reasonable bouncis, nor will it be an effective body to 
which major questions can be referred for decisive handling. He would 
convert ECOSOC into an advisory body, with emphasis on its intended 
role of coordination, and let the economic and social questions be 
handled by other machinery. 


* A. Loveday, “Suggestions for the Reform of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Machinery,” International Organization, VII (August, 1953), 325. 
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A more extreme position would abolish ECOSOC and put coordina- 
tion completely in the hands of the Secretary-General, giving him 
authority to knock agency heads together when necessary. Substantive 
matters would be left for expert subcommittees, subject to govern- 
mental review and approval at the General Assembly level. 

From the foregoing discussion, several questions arise which are 
pertinent to the question of Charter review: 


1. Should ECOSOC be charged with the dual role of coordinator 
and initiator? 

2. Are the present ECOSOC subordinate organs doing the job? 
If not, should they be eliminated or replaced, and if so, with 
what kinds of bodies? Should their membership be expert 
or governmental ? 

3. Does the present machinery assure effective coordination be- 
tween the UN and the specialized agencies? If not, what 
modifications of the present system are in order? 

4. How can the participation of the non-governmental organiza- 
tions, under Article 71 of the Charter, be made more con- 
structive? 


Substantively, the chief preoccupation of the UN in the economic 
and social fields is, of course, with the growing economic and social 
needs of the underdeveloped countries. This is not a matter for Charter 
review and amendment but rather one for the consideration of par- 
ticipating governments, who must decide what degree of support they 
will give to the relevant UN programs, both those under way and those 
proposed. Ever since the first session of the General Assembly, when 
principal interest revolved about post-war reconstruction problems, 
the major economic issue before the Council has been the question of 
providing external capital for the economic development of these areas. 
The proportions of this problem are so staggering that it cannot begin 
to be resolved by the UN and the specialized agencies, certainly not 
at their present level of resources. 

As the technical assistance program fulfills its promise, however, 
and the potential for absorption of public and private capital increases, 
the demands upon the UN will, in turn, rapidly multiply. The activities 
thus far have only whetted the appetites of the less-advanced countries. 
They vigorously argue that technical assistance is of little help unless 
the capital wherewithal for development accompanies it. 

The theme of economic and social development, characterized as 
“‘the revolution of rising expectations,’’ is a constantly-recurring one 
with the spokesman of the underdeveloped countries in all of the 
organs of the UN and the specialized agencies. It, perhaps, has been 
most forcefully demonstrated in their persistent effort to establish an 
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international development authority, labeled in UNese as SUNFED 
(Special UN Fund for Economic Development). Despite the firm 
resistance of the major industrial countries, who it is hoped would also 
be the major contributors, more and more support is apparently being 
garnered for the 250 million dollar (or more) project. 

The surge for development has little to do with the Soviet problem 
save insofar as the Communists periodically exploit the arguments of 
the underdeveloped countries as propaganda for their own ends. The 
vote in ECOSOC organs more and more is a vote divided between 
the developed and underdeveloped countries rather than between the 
Communists and the free world, as in the political bodies. The Com- 
munists abstain, or join with the underdeveloped countries, as best 
suits their purpose. In some instances, the underdeveloped bloe runs 
to the irresponsible extreme, as demonstrated in the Uruguayan ‘‘na- 
tionalization’’ resolution of 1952 which endorses the right of govern- 
mental seizure of foreign property without the traditional right to 
adequate compensation. This kind of action, plus the failure of these 
countries to make a maximum effort to create a favorable domestic 
climate for foreign investment, aggravates the problem and complicates 
its solution. 

The advanced and less advanced countries have complementary 
roles to play in responsible international cooperation. It is axiomatic 
that no nation or group of nations can go it alone economically any 
more than politically. Economic and social development has become 
an integral part of contemporary world affairs and, indeed, builds a 
climate of cooperation in which political agreements are more likely 
to be reached. Much has been done in the way of cooperation through 
the United Nations. Much more could and should be done. 
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Perhaps there has been no more striking development over the past 
decade in the field of international organization than the proliferation 
of regional ‘‘arrangements.’’ Observers, scholarly and otherwise, have 
devoted much attention to charting the salient features of this develop- 
ment, but have had to wrestle with many difficulties such as the lack 
of any simple, accepted definition and the complexity of groupings 
like those among western European countries and the Organization of 
American States. Moreover, there has been patent disagreement over 
the basic issue —are regional organizations a Good Thing or a Bad 
Thing? 

While the San Francisco Conference deliberately avoided defini- 
tion of ‘‘regional arrangements,’’ little ambiguity surrounds either 
the impetus behind the drive to write into the Charter a far broader 
role for regional organizations than originally envisaged, or the basic 
reason for the development of such organizations since 1945. At 
Mexico City in February, 1945 the American republics had reached 
agreement on far closer relations than had existed in the past. Not 
consulted prior to the formulation of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
they came to San Francisco two months later determined to protect 
their projected ‘‘system’’ against the vagaries of a Security Council on 
which they were not to obtain the three seats they wanted. In their 
endeavor they were supported by other delegations, and the most sig- 
nificant result of their labors was the inclusion in the Charter of the 
famous Article 51, not in Chapter VIII on Regional Arrangements, but 
in Chapter VII, which dealt with Threats to the Peace, Breaches of the 
Peace, and Acts of Aggression. As has been mentioned many times in 
the ensuing years, the effect of Article 51 was to reopen the question 
of whether the regional or the world organization had primary respon- 
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sibility in security matters. The draft of what was to be Article 53 had 
supposedly settled the issue in favor of the latter.’ 


Once reopened, the question was quickly resolved by the deteriora- 
tion of the wartime alliance between the West and the Soviet Union 
into a cold and at times a not-so-cold war. The Indonesian and Israeli 
disputes demonstrated that the United Nations could take action of a 
sort in instances in which there was no regional organization (Indo- 
nesia) or where the primary purpose of the organization was to engage 
and win a conflict (Israel). But the very logic of the cold war made 
almost total the lack of agreement between West and East, and without 
that agreement the Security Council was virtually powerless.2 The 
degree of retreat from that organ of the United Nations endowed by 
Article 24 of the Charter with ‘‘primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security’’ could be measured in the 
burgeoning of regional organizations, the reliance for compatibility 
with the United Nations on mere 2ssertion, and the welcoming of these 
organizations by Western statesmen (though by few servants of the 
UN) as positive contributions to world security. The impasse in the 
Security Council also led to attempts to make of the General Assembly 
an effective instrument for the maintenance and even the enforcement 
of the peace. But, significantly enough, the first report of the Collective 
Measures Committee to the Assembly in October, 1951 was an endorse- 
ment of regionalism as ‘‘an important aspect of the universal collective 
security system of the United Nations.’’ ‘‘ Collective self-defense,’’ the 
report went on, ‘‘may, within the limits of their? [the organizations’} 
constitutional status, provide effective forces and facilities in their 
respective areas in order to carry out the Purposes and Principles of 
the Charter in meeting aggression.’’ 

It was therefore heightened insecurity in the face of Soviet ag- 
gressive acts and the attendant inability of the United Nations to con- 
front the new menace effectively which led to such groupings as the 
North Atlantic Pact, the South East Asia Treaty Organization, and 
the still-projected Middle East Defense Organization. Nor should the 
fact be overlooked that these regional arrangements fulfilled three 
important requisites of the United States. In the first place they were 
a retreat from the United Nations, a body which had been initially 
over-sold to Americans as ‘‘our first line of defense’’ and in consequent 
disillusionment was viewed with increasing skepticism, not to say sus- 


1 Particularly that part of Article 53 reading “But no enforcement action shall be 
taken under regional arrangements or by regional agencies without the authorization of 
the Security Council,” with an exception in the case of Axis and Axis-allied states. 

2 Unless one power chose to absent itself, as was providentially the case in the 
Korean affair. 


3 Italics added. 
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picion, particularly in influential Congressional circles. Caught between 
appeals to convert the UN into a true ‘‘world government,’’ whatever 
that might mean, and to ‘‘throw the whole spy-infested outfit from 
freedom’s shores,’’ Congress gratefully followed the path marked by 
Senator Vandenberg, and created regional institutions as the foundation 
for effective international organization. 

Secondly, closer ties among a limited number of states served the 
purpose of introducing United States power and prestige into areas for 
whose destiny this country had previously attempted to deny respon- 
sibility. The years following World War II brought not only the 
shocking realization of the nature of Soviet intentions. Almost equally 
shocking to Americans was revelation of the deep-seated, persistent 
weakness in noncommunist countries both European and Asiatic. If 
Russian ambitions were to be thwarted, the thwarting would have to be 
done by an American commitment, or series of commitments, un- 
paralleled in our peacetime history. While American assistance was 
begun on a bilateral basis in both Europe and Asia, the very complexity 
and depth of the task seemed to demand the existence of organizations 
of which the United States was a member. In areas such as the Near 
and Middle East with which American contact had been limited, 
regional arrangements offered a possible mechanism of entrée. 

Finally, and closely connected with the second requisite, was the 
function of regional groupings as offering to the American people and 
their leaders a form of organization in which the unprecedented in- 
volvement could be made much more palatable and, even possible, 
limited in both time and depth. The building of an inter-American 
organization was hailed, correctly or incorrectly, as a process which 
would ‘‘multilateralize’’ the Monroe Doctrine. The precedent was used 
in the case of Western Europe to justify American assistance to coun- 
tries taking tangible steps to help themselves. In the latter instance the 
hope all too plainly behind both economic and military assistance was 
that it would bring the time — not today, not tomorrow, but some- 
time — when the countries of Western Europe, bound in a federation 
which had borrowed heavily from the American experience, could stand 
strong and stalwart, free of debilitating dependence on dollars. 

However, even the most fervent adherents to the principle of 
regionalism would admit that the development of so many ‘‘arrange- 
ments’’ since 1945 has given rise to a series of perplexing difficulties, 
whether the viewpoint be that of world organization or the more 
restricted horizon of national security. Of these difficulties six seem 
particularly pertinent to any assessment of the United Nations. First, 
there is the continuing confusion arising from the lack of precision in 
definition. Ambiguity of definition has forced regional arrangements 
to bear a double burden they were never meant to assume. On the one 
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hand, the very looseness of the term has made regional arrangements 
seem to be little more than a series of treaty structures creating bi- 
laterally-assumed obligations within a context limited as to area or as 
to function. There came, in popular parlance at least, to be a difference 
of degree, but not of kind, between treaties and agreements similar to 
those traditionally signed among states and organizations created by a 
collectivity of states for security, economic, or other purposes. 

Furthermore, the ambiguity of definition made the creation of 
such organizations seem very simple of accomplishment, as simple, say, 
as signing a new convention on cultural exchange. Because it had 
seemed expedient in 1945 to leave unexplained exactly what constituted 
a regional arrangement within the connotations of the United Nations 
Charter, because nations took advantage of this decision in order to 
form arrangements right and left, such systems came close to being 
accepted as a panacea for the ills of the non-Soviet world. Does the 
Near East suffer from Big Bear Jitters? One dose of MEDO should 
calm the nerves—if the Arab League would only stand still long 
enough for the dose to be administered. Does South East Asia suffer 
from Creeping Maoism? Doctor Dulles will shake up a soothing syrup 
of SEATO. In the drive for organization basic principles tended to be 
forgotten, as well as the limitations of organization as such. Much of 
the preoccupation of the United States with Western European integra- 
tion from 1948 to the demise of the European Defense Pact in 1954, 
for example, seemed to stem from the naive belief that ‘‘integration”’ 
(whatever that might mean) was possible if only good will existed and 
that integration, once accomplished, would coincidentally remove the 
most serious of economic, political, and security problems which were 
plaguing Western Europe. 

A second difficulty with regional arrangements brought to light 
by their proliferation was that of overlapping networks of agreements. 
This problem obviously bears a close connection with the one just 
mentioned. The myriad engagements between states, instead of presag- 
ing the development of organization, in some instances may have had 
the effect of making the development of organization more difficult. 
States were discovered to be part of a region for some purposes, not 
part of it for others, and half in, half out for still others. This did not 
matter at all so long as the purpose was merely to elaborate bilateral 
systems of collaboration on varied levels. It mattered a great deal if 
the objective was the evolution of a regional organization, grouping, 
or even arrangement. A clear illustration of this problem is, once again, 
Western Europe, an area incapable of precise geographic or functional 
definition. In Western Europe the seemingly paradoxical situation 
may have been reached in which unity recedes as collaboration prog- 
resses, Similarly it may be found that as the South East Asia Treaty 
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Organization attempts to move from treaty to organization, the tangled 
relationships pre-existing in the area may get in the way. The over- 
lapping of agreements attests to the complexity of international 
politics and may be expected to hamper efforts to reproduce the 
simplicity of anticommunist military alliances. 


A reverse difficulty from the one just mentioned has to do with 
countries which are left out of regional arrangements. If the purposes 
of the arrangements are confined to the economic, cultural and in- 
formational fields, exclusion is perhaps not too serious — although 
Israel’s position in the Near East may be an exception. But when the 
paramount purpose is security, and security against the Soviet Union, 
the danger of exclusion becomes obvious. Indeed, alarm on this very 
point was raised as early as the signing of the North Atlantic Pact.‘ 
One partial solution was the extension of regional arrangements into 
adjacent areas: the addition of Greece and Turkey to NATO. Another 
was the inevitable pressure to make the organizations add up to global 
encirclement of the Soviet Union, lest that nation gain the impression 
that exclusion from a regional grouping meant indifference on the part 
of the West. These and other efforts to cope with the problem can only 
be labeled partial solutions, however. Some noncommunist countries are 
still on the outside, as in the Near East. Others are not only on the 
outside but wish to remain so, as do India and Indonesia. This problem 
confronting regional groupings arises, then, like the preceding ones, 
from the effort to cast the world into a bipolar mold. Most of the Near 
East countries and India still do not choose to join a Western-oriented, 
anti-Soviet regional defense system. Their security and that of the 
West is weakened thereby, but world security may be even more greatly 
weakened by their being forced to choose on an all-or-nothing basis. 

The next two difficulties may be contrasted in the form of a 
dilemma confronting advocates of regional organization as the key to 
world security. In the desire to gain protection against the Soviet 
Union, the West has attached the imprecise label of regional arrange- 
ments to undertakings which could hardly be called organizations at 
all. Looked at as such, they are weak, and their weakness stems pre- 
cisely from their preoccupation, not with objectives inside the area as 
ends in themselves, but with conditions inside the area as the means 
of attaining objectives outside the area. Indian complaints at attempts 
to ‘‘organize’’ South East Asia would seem to be directed at this point, 
although the alternative India proffers — no multilateral security ar- 
rangements at all—seems equally dangerous to the West. French 
objections to the admission of Germany to NATO stemmed from fears 


4 See, for example, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, ‘Regional Pacts: Strong Points or 
Storm Cellars?” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 27, No. 3, pp. 351-369. 
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that the Organization, directed as it was against Soviet aggression, 
would not have the internal strength to cope with Germany as a prob- 
lem inside Western Europe. One exception, the Arab League, is more 
apparent than real. The paramount preoccupation of the Arab League 
is ‘‘internal’’ in a geographic sense, to be sure, but the object of that 
preoccupation, Israel, has been deliberately excluded from the arrange- 
ment as a permanent intruder subject to permanent ostracism. 

But if external preoccupations lead to striking weaknesses in 
regional arrangements, the other horn of the dilemma is the danger 
that too much internal organization may lead to difficulties in linking 
the arrangements one with another and each with the United Nations. 
Building free-world security regional bloc by regional bloc may be an 
attractive concept, but the blocs may lack the mortar to make the total 
structure greater than the sum of its parts. Instead the total may be 
less, not more. So far the linkage between arrangements has been 
provided by the United States and, to a lesser extent, by Great Britain. 
Not only does this function place a very heavy burden on American 
and British statecraft, but the results of that statecraft may in the long 
run prove totally acceptable to none of the arrangements in which the 
United States and Britain participate. Global planning and the Olym- 
pian detachment to sacrifice interests (particularly if they are those of 
other nations) become the prerogatives of only one, possibly two states. 
French critics of European Union made the point, perhaps unfairly, 
that such a Union would reduce France to a regional power, while 
Great Britain, adamantly refusing to join, would maintain its position 
as a world power. 

In the name of regional arrangements the United Nations has been 
placed in a position of inferiority, so that now the links between the 
regional arrangements and the world organization exist at the prac- 
tical pleasure of the former. In this situation slick maneuvers can take 
place in the name of security. Examples would be unconscious arroga- 
tion by NATO to itself of exclusive organizational competence in 
respect to almost half the world, and the paddling of Arbenz’s Guate- 
malan Government like a shuttlecock between the Organization of 
American States and the United Nations until it fell to pieces. While 
such actions could be justified as emergency measures to meet an 
emergency situation, they lose much of their appeal as long-range 
solutions to the problem of maintaining international security during 
the remainder of the twentieth century. 

A final problem that has appeared with the development of 
regional arrangements was later in attracting adequate attention than 
the ones previously mentioned. This concerns the relevance of such 
arrangements to the maintenance of peace and security in the light of 
the series of revolutions which have taken place in military technology 
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since 1945. Nothing less is involved here than the entire defense strategy 
of the noncommunist world. Do arrangements whose primary purpose 
is the maintenance of security against an outside threat make any 
significant contribution that could not be otherwise made by, say, a 
series of bilateral treaties or even by a unilateral guarantee? Does the 
absence of such an arrangement signalize a weakness, thus inviting 
aggression, or is it the uncertainty over where the security line will be 
drawn and defended in a crisis which constitutes the invitation? If it 
was the American atomic monopoly which deterred the Soviet Union 
in the early postwar period prior to the growth of regional arrange- 
ments, will it be the certainty of annihilating retaliation which will 
serve as the deterrent when the center of world communism has 
acquired, as it shortly will have, the capacity to launch a large-scale 
atomic attack? Will there then be, as European neutralists now sug- 
gest, a positive advantage in a lack of commitment to the United States 
as represented by a regional arrangement, the advantage being aloof- 
ness from a destructive atomic war fought around and over the heads 
of, but not in and through, the neutrals? 

The foregoing questions are not raised in order to be answered or 
even to indicate the nature of this writer’s present opinion. The point 
is, rather, that those who have charge of the nation’s security have 
been forced to evaluate military relations in the light of successive 
stages through which technological developments are rapidly taking us. 
Part of their evaluation must be an examination of the reciprocal 
contributions made between the United States and regional groupings 
promoted and supported by the United States. Entering the era of 
ground-to-ground, intercontinental, guided atomic missiles, we cannot 
avoid asking to what extent regional arrangements, motivated pri- 
marily by security considerations, rest on premises outmoded or in- 
adequate to contemporary and future demands. Likewise from the 
international, as opposed to the national point of view, revolutions in 
military technology may make possible the reopening of questions of 
armament regulation, inspection, and control once thought settled to 
the detriment of the principles of international organization. 

Several conclusions would seem to follow from the problems of 
regional arrangements. Most fundamental and most obvious is the need 
to rethink the concept of regionalism. As has been suggested at various 
points previously, such rethinking should be done both from an Ameri- 
ean and from an international focus. Enough doubt has been cast on 
the security advantages which the United States can gain from the 
mere creation of a multilateral facade; enough questioning has been 
forthcoming concerning the national gains from even the most closely 
knit of regional organizations. The original hopes that they would 
prepare the way for a limitation of the American commitment have 
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proved illusory in the face of drastically shifting requirements of 
security. From the American view re-examination may find greater 
advantages in different forms in different situations, in evolving rela- 
tionships in a given area, in short, in more complexity and subtlety 
than permitted by the present concept of regional arrangements. 

From the international view rethinking would be in order, if only 
because regionalism has now became global. Treatises which discuss each 
arrangement separately, stressing the myriad details of internal struc- 
ture and formalized objectives, neglect the factors which have forced 
the arrangements among nations of the free world to proliferate, to 
expand internally, and to establish links among themselves. For ex- 
ample, to the east of the United States, Western ties pass through 
Europe, the Near East, and the Middle East, meeting Eastern ties 
radiating from the western edge of the United States. Similarly are 
other noncommunist countries bound to one another by reason of their 
regional associations with the United States. 

A second conclusion has to do with the internal, as opposed to the 
external, focus of regional groupings. It has already been mentioned 
that preoccupation with the threat to security arising from outside 
the area and the haste with which the arrangements were made tended 
to make some of them defective or at least negligent in regard to their 
internal security relations. In this respect the Organization of American 
States has had the substantial advantage of having been started before 
the perception of a single, new, powerful, external threat blotted 
everything else from view. The OAS has therefore found it possible to 
move quickly in some instances in which internal security seemed to be 
in jeopardy. Although cold-war preoccupations have lately pressed in 
on the Organization, some of its members have resisted attempts to 
make of it an organ exclusively devoted to anticommunism. 

With regard to the Near East no such internal preoccupation is 
apparent in the regional arrangement, and, as repeated discussions 
within the Arab League have borne out, the arrangement is the loser 
for it. Internal rivalries as well as fears of Western direction have so 
far made impossible the creation of a strong regional grouping in this 
area. The same sources of weakness may well hamper development of 
a successful security system in South East Asia, while the decisive 
setback to Western European federation may also argue insufficient 
attention to internal arrangements, as well as the inefficacy of insist- 
ing on federation, as opposed to looser relationships, as the only path 
to follow. It is significant in this connection that the Schuman Plan 
came to fruition because its primary purpose was the prevention of 
Franco-German conflict, while the European Defense Community, 
whose primary purpose was the external security threat, was ultimately 
smothered and interred. 
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Coincident with greater emphasis on the internal aspects of 
regional arrangements might come more attention to their nonmilitary 
aspects. Several factors support such a move, which runs counter to 
temptations in some American governmental circles to think of external 
assistance primarily in military terms. An arrangement constructed 
primarily to meet one external military threat finds it hard to continue 
when that threat abates or changes in nature. The creation of military 
strength-in-being against a presumed date of maximum danger in the 
near future is an entirely different proposition from the maintenance 
of united strength over a protracted, indefinite period of time. The 
latter proposition emphasizes nonmilitary capacities; even the former 
in the case of NATO proved impossible in the terms originally con- 
ceived, and the Organization was forced both to examine nonmilitary 
factors determining national military contributions, and to accept 
reductions in the latter on the basis of that examination. Developed and 
projected weapons may be viewed as making possible for the first time 
an accepted form of regional defense and even an enhanced local 
security without allocating to this objective such a heavy proportion 
of uneasily calibrated budgets as to cripple the various domestic 
economies. 

Unity which goes beyond loose connections among sovereign states 
would furthermore seem to depend on the growth of transnational 
recognition of community loyalties on the part of various social and 
economic strata. While such recognition can perhaps be promoted by 
the existence of an imminent external threat, its furtherance in the 
face of an abatement or shifting of that threat would seem to depend 
on careful preparation in primarily nonmilitary respects. The fate of 
EDC and the reception given to former Premier Mendés-France’s 
proposal for an arms pool suggest that military integration, related as 
it is to the very essence of national sovereignty, may be one of the last 
rather than one of the first steps in the tightening of regional arrange- 
ments. The self-centered question — what’s in it for me? — may best 
be answered in nonmilitary terms by regional groupings which have 
to face challenges to their raison d’etre in an era whose characteristics 
are different in important respects from those obtaining when the 
groupings first were created. 

Implicit in the foregoing are two other considerations. The first 
has to do with the reversal of the trend of increasing regional in- 
dependence of the United Nations. In the years immediately following 
the breakdown of the wartime alliance between the Western powers and 
the Soviet Union regional groupings provided an emergency method 
of coping with the new threat to international security against which 
the United States was practically powerless. In the emergency situation 
the clauses of the Charter were molded and bent, if not actually broken, 
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without a great deal of protest, at least in the West. As previous 
paragraphs have pointed out, regionalism has gone about as far as it 
can in bolstering free world security, with the possible exception of 
the Far East, and the greater the development has been, the more im- 
portant have become the emergent difficulties inherent in this form of 
organization. Regional groupings have lacked maturity in their ability 
to cope with the internal, nonmilitary aspects of cooperation, as has 
been suggested. But such shifts of focus would still leave the particular 
area unequipped to deal with the many continuing, serious problems 
which are global, not regional in scope, and which are only magnified 
by attempts to chop them up into geographical segments. 

It is not being argued that the United Nations can magically be 
transformed into an effective instrument for bringing security to a 
cold-war frozen world or even that the UN can be suddenly made the 
director of nonmilitary forms of international cooperation. Rather is 
the point one of estimates of evolutionary trends over a long period of 
time. It would seem to be in the interest of all the free world that forms 
of world cooperation be magnified and deepened. As exemplar of 
world cooperation, the United Nations cannot be strengthened sig- 
nificantly so long as such a substantial share of international activity 
is deliberately placed outside its purview. Enlarging its spheres of 
competence gradually, testing each advance for future opportunities, 
would prepare the way for the emergence of an organization of the 
type required when and if the Soviet menace disappears, significantly 
abates, or becomes subject to definable, hence predictable proportions. 
The guide to such long-range action might well be practically the 
reverse of that followed in the period just past. Instead of : ‘‘how much 
does the operation of the United Nations endanger national security ?’’ 
it might become: ‘‘how many of the difficulties of limited, regional 
cooperation would be overcome by transferring them, in whole or in 
part, to the organization which was, after all, entrusted, presumably 
for some constructive purpose, with supervisory responsibility ?’’ 

From a national American point of view also there would seem to 
be discernible advantages in revising, insofar as possible, the ordination- 
subordination relationship which has grown up between regional 
groupings and the United Nations, assuming, that is, that the objective 
of the United States is world security and prosperity, not power and 
unilateral advantage. The burdens which the country assumed for the 
creation of adequate power in the free world to deter Soviet adventur- 
ism cannot be shouldered in perpetuum, if only because of popular 
American hostility to such a futile enterprise. Nor is there any reason 
in military fields why these burdens cannot be gradually devolved 
upon the partners of the United States. This is, in fact, the path that 
American leadership is at present seeking to follow; it is, furthermore, 
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the path which regional groupings were originally envisaged as open- 
ing. In and of themselves, however, these groupings have been shown 
to be deficient in a number of important respects. 

In addition to the functional fields, it may be that the deficiency 
lies in the basic inadequacy of such organizational structures as are 
acceptable to sovereign entities in their present stage of development 
to encompass successfuly the multiplicity of contacts required between 
freedom-loving nations. The very essence of those contacts is the 
absence of compulsion, of dictation by any participant, even though it 
dispose of the greatest proportion of tangible assets. Emphasis on this 
point sets the free world apart from the Soviet world and makes the 
cold war more bearable to Western allies. The United States would 
stand to gain in both psychological and concrete terms by promoting 
the progress of international organization at points where unilateral 
or regional action is disadvantageous over the long run. 

A final consideration for the United States is relevant at this point. 
Part of the flexibility which the United States seeks to balance with 
effectiveness in its relations with the countries of the free world lies 
in the avoidance of an enforced choice for noncommunist nations 
between close affiliation with the West and submittal to the Soviet 
Union. But regionalism makes the avoidance of such a choice difficult, 
the difficulty increasing as the organization strengthens and as 
regionalism becomes world girdling. Countries unwilling to join ar- 
rangements promoted by the United States can perform great services 
for peace if an avenue for their contribution is left open. That avenue 
would seem to start at one end with a recognition of the dangers of 
solidifying regionalism into an inflexible pattern and at the other with 
a recognition of the variable relationships potentially provided by the 
various assemblies of the United Nations. Broadening of the avenue 
and its extensive prolongation might logically lead to the vista of a 
breakup of the present bipolar world. Because of its fundamental 
objectives and the nature of its dedications, the United States should 
welcome such a vista. Reassessment of the concept of regionalism in 
the light of the possibilities of international organization is one prelim- 
inary step toward the fulfillment of the responsibility which has de- 
veloped upon this country. 
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The impact that the provisions of the Charter have had upon the 
public opinion of the world is an aspect of the United Nations that has 
not been sufficiently studied. Yet the channels of mass information 
have established direct relationships between the Organization, on the 
one hand, and the representatives of non-governmental bodies and 
large segments of the people, on the other; and these links have con- 
tributed substantially to a greater awareness of the aims set forth in 
the immortal San Francisco document and of the manifold activities 
carried on by the United Nations throughout the world. 

If we compare both the role of information media and the status 
of spokesmen for unofficial bodies under previous international or- 
ganizations and under the United Nations, and note the relative degree 
of public knowledge of issues, we can readily conclude that a truly 
new element has been brought into international relations during the 
last few years. Nobody can deny that the involvement of the peoples 
in the formulation of foreign policy and in the promulgation of inter- 
national aims is of importance in developing a broader sense of moral 
responsibility toward the fulfillment of United Nations objectives. If 
anyone were to doubt the advantages of public participation in promot- 
ing support for principles, it would suffice to recall the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; the Declaration has become deeply 
rooted in the consciousness of peoples everywhere and has been used 
as the foundation for constitutional, legislative, judicial, and custom- 
ary developments far more than any treaty or similar positive con- 
tractual undertaking. 

Endeavors of individuals and private organizations to promote 
understanding and support for the aims and activities of the United 
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Nations have in many ways been greatly furthered. The provisions of 
Article 71 of the Charter permit the Economie and Social Council to 
consult with non-governmental organizations; representatives of mass 
media and the general public may attend meetings of the organs of 
the United Nations, and they enjoy free access to UN documents. 
Further encouragement derives from courses on the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies which are offered as part of the cur- 
riculum of educational systems in over forty nations and territories, 
some of them outside the jurisdiction of the world organization. In 
addition, the representatives of information media have been granted 
a legal status so that they can request and receive visas to come to the 
United Nations Headquarters for the accomplishment of their profes- 
sional task. 


It may be trite to remind the reader that the Charter of the 
United Nations departs from the usual opening statement used in 
treaties and other international agreements when it begins with the 
expression, ‘‘We the Peoples of the United Nations.’’ But to those who 
of late have expressed the nostalgic desire to return to what are gen- 
erally known as the methods of secret diplomacy, these opening words 
seem a useful reminder of the fact that a fundamental change has 
taken place in the last decades which has made necessary an overhaul- 
ing of the machinery of diplomatic intercourse. The need is to meet the 
new interests of the peoples themselves, to provide adequate channels 
for news and opportunity to participate in the work of the world com- 
munity’s machinery, to further the study and adjustment of con- 
troversies, and to promote economic and social justice in greater 
freedom, all of which are cardinal purposes of the United Nations. 

Who can assert that, given the new diplomatic machinery of the 
United Nations, final concern and responsibility for the course of 
international affairs does not rest with the peoples of the world? 
Truly enough, this shift in emphasis basically represents no great 
departure from the previous conception of international diplomacy, 
under which the ruler as repository of national sovereignty was en- 
dowed with all its intrinsic powers. Since the people have become the 
ultimate sovereign as expressed in most modern constitutions, they 
have assumed the responsibilities of sovereignty and merely delegate 
its day-to-day exercise to those whom they choose to administer their 
affairs. 

Whether under unipersonal or collective rule, there is no doubt 
that the principal beneficiary and victim of international problems is 
the people. It is they who must bear arms and furnish the financial 
sinews of war. It is they who, in the course of any global conflict 
where weapons of mass destruction may be used, shall be impoverished, 
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maimed, and killed. And curiously enough, the individuals enrolled 
in the armed forces, although apparently more exposed to bodily harm, 
are in fact better protected than the great sovereign rear guard masses. 
For these masses are lacking in discipline and organized means of 
protection, while the uniformed troops possess superior equipment, 
organization, and services and have greater knowledge of the dangers 
facing them. 


Although persistent efforts are now being made by many govern- 
ments to create adequate services for civilian defense, the non-military 
populations during the last world struggle were subjected to much 
of the horror of warfare. They endured air bombardments and the 
obliteration of their immediate means of livelihood and they suffered 
injuries and death. Against such a background of involuntary involve- 
ment of whole populations in the direct impact of global war, it is not 
strange that the negotiators of the United Nations Charter placed the 
new instrumentality for peace under the auspices of ‘‘We the Peoples.’’ 
The people realize their direct involvement in global war, and through 
their growing control of representative government they feel called 
upon to participate in all phases of international negotiation in order 
to make sure that the wishes of the majority, not those of influential 
vested interests, shall prevail in the conduct of relations among 
governments. 


The people of the world feel more directly concerned in the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations because the Organization, in carrying 
out its aims, has established direct contacts with individuals. It has 
helped to shape the lives and the future of individuals through such 
operations in the field as those of UNICEF, Technical Assistance, 
and the commissions which mount guard at the borders of nations 
rent apart by conflicts of national interests. In many parts of the 
world, particularly in less economically developed areas, the people 
regard the United Nations as their own organization. They come in 
contact with it, not only through their governments, but also directly, 
through non-governmental organizations, and they consider it their 
right to be able to make their wishes and aspirations known to it. 

It is against this background of peoples’ relations with the United 
Nations that the debate between those who favor a return to the old 
diplomatic practices and those who believe that previous methods 
cannot serve present needs must be considered. In fact, formal 
diplomatic procedures, frequently identified for purposes of simplifica- 
tion as part and parcel of so-called ‘‘secret diplomacy,’’ have been 
neither abandoned nor to any considerable degree replaced. Something 
has been added to them, something which represents an exercise of 
control by the people over the actions of their spokesmen. Public 
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meetings, carried afar on the wings of television, and lengthy reporting 
of events by all information media have become a part of the process 
of multilateral diplomacy, or, as it is often called, negotiation by 
conference. This new diplomacy involves the interests of all the people 
who make up the nations of the world community and not merely the 
adjustment of conflicting views of two or more governments. 


One thing which has been banned under the United Nations is 
the negotiation of secret agreements with international and legal 
validity. Article 102 of the Charter provides for registration and 
publication of ‘‘every treaty and every international agreement entered 
into by any Member of the United Nations’’ and rules that ‘‘no party 
to any such treaty or international agreement which has not been 
registered’’ may invoke it ‘‘before any organ of the United Nations.”’ 
The Wilsonian concept that the world should have only ‘‘open cov- 
enants openly arrived at’’ is a guiding principle which does not pre- 
clude the holding of private bilateral or multilateral consultations 
among spokesmen for the governments concerned on any particular 
issue; and such exchanges of views are carried on extensively among 
delegates to the United Nations. The basic difference resides in the 
fact that before a treaty or an international agreement is signed, it is 
publicly debated both at the level of the world organization and in the 
national parliamentary bodies. 


The opportunity thus given the people to see and to be informed 
about the course of such negotiations prevents baseless speculation as 
to what is happening, and affords an opportunity to influence na- 
tional and international policy through the proper channels. This 
advantage more than offsets the possible resort to propaganda for 
national or international ends, or even for personal vanity, to which 
it is claimed some delegate may be likely to succumb. 

Proper democratic procedures must conform to the fact that the 
people have an overriding interest in protecting themselves from war 
and economic and social disabilities; and, in fact, no change in national 
or territorial status can now take place behind the backs of those 
individuals and groups directly affected by prospective treaties and 
international agreements. After all is said and done, man is the central 
cbject of the United Nations Charter, whether as an individual or as 
a subject or citizen of a state, and his interest remains paramount at 
all stages of diplomatic intercourse. 

Multilateral diplomacy deals primarily with problems of basic 
principle and fundamental collective concern which form the substance 
of international peace. Does anyone claim that the common people of 
the world and their responsible, elected leaders wish to repeat the 
history of wars fought to promote dynastic or group interests? The 
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common people who make up our human society are biologically bent 
upon self-preservation and do not wish war but a form of ‘‘convivence’’ 
(a good concept of Latin origin substituted for badly-battered ‘‘co- 
existence’’). Convivence could help pool the reciprocal good will, the 
scientific knowledge, the technical ‘‘know-how,’’ the human resources, 
and the financial means available to the economically most developed 
nations, in order to remove economic and social inequalities, uneven 
enjoyment of all fundamental human rights, and pressures of national 
pride and expediency. Through the establishment of mutual under- 
standing, of a broad community of purpose and interest, and of true 
brotherhood, a sound and lasting peace among nations may be created. 

Never before in the history of the world have the peoples shown 
such a growing sense of moral responsibility toward the whole of 
mankind as since the founding of the United Nations. The aims set 
down in the United Nations Charter and the activities which implement 
its principles in everyday life are the conceptual expression of moral 
principles rooted in natural law, and they make the attainment of 
human dignity and development of the full personality of man the 
very foundation of life. 
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THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY. By Frank Tannenbaum. 
University of Oklahoma Press. 178 
pp. $3.50. 


This book is an idealist’s response to 
the avowedly “realist” foreign policy for 
which teacher Morgenthau and disciple 
Kennan have inspired a current vogue. 
Rejecting “the doctrine of power politics 
and of the balance of power’ as being 
“confessedly, nay gieefully amoral,” 
Prof. Tannenbaum suggests a diametri- 
cally opposed system based on his own 
“coordinate state” concept: a policy based 
upon scrupulous recognition of the jurid- 
ical equality of all nations, a prime fea- 
ture of the American Tradition, and the 
only attitude, according to the author, 
which is capable of reconciling national 
differences. Unfortunately, Prof. Tan- 
nenbaum has countered one extreme with 
another. Certainly, our foreign policy 
has been marked by a broad current of 
democratic idealism, and it is well to be 
reminded of this great heritage. But it 
is likewise unprofitable to ignore, as the 
author has done, the notorious failures 
of our past policy. 

David G. Shaw 


THE EVOLUTION OF DIPLOMATIC 
METHOD. By Harold Nicolson. The 
Macmillan Company. 93 pp. $2.25. 


Sir Harold Nicolson, long a British 
diplomatist and author of Peacemaking 
1919 and Diplomacy, draws once again 
from his vast experience and extensive 
study to give a nutshell version of the 
history of diplomacy from Athens to the 
Hydrogen Age. The Evolution of Diplo- 
matic Method describes the particular 
contributions to the theory and practice 
of diplomacy made by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, by the Italians of the Renais- 
sance, by the French of the age of Louis 
XIV, and by moderns of the post-1919 
period. These were the four ages of in- 
novation in diplomacy, and Sir Harold 
with his usual clarity and genius for 
anecdote entertains while he defines and 
interprets the character of each. With 
history and entertainment, Sir Harold 
combines instruction in the principles of 
sound negotiation. If he has a weakness, 
it is his nostalgic yearning for the pre- 
democratic diplomacy of the pre-1919 
days. This he substitutes for a solution 
to the problems of public opinion in 
twentieth century diplomacy. 

Richard B. Palmer 
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CIVILIZATION AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
By Louis J. Halle. Harper & Bros. 
277 pp. $3.75. 

The author of Civilization and Foreign 
Policy, a State Department officer of 
long experience (most recently as a mem- 
ber of the Policy Planning Staff), ex- 
plains that “as a practical man dealing 
with practical problems I felt keenly the 
need of an applicable body of theory.” 
The opportunity to evolve such a “body 
of theory” presented itself to Mr. Halle 
in the form of a year’s sojourn at the 
National War College where he was 
forced, as he tells us, constantly to re- 
examine and modify his premises, the 
sum of which he has cast into this book. 

After first asking (and answering), 
“Why a Foreign Policy?’ and discussing 
the adjustments which American idealism 
must make to a real world, Mr. Halle 
proceeds to consider power — its compo- 
nents, its regulation, its use. In so doing, 
he draws up a strong case for the much- 
maligned balance of power, and for the 
desirability of consent over force and of 
leadership over dominion in the economy 
of power. The author next analyzes “The 
Nature of the Challenge,’ considering 
both Russia and China, their own un- 
predictable relationship, and the role of 
communism. He concludes that the East- 
West struggle is ultimately a threat to 
the Christian ideals and even to the 
continued existence of Western civiliza- 
tion. Finally, the author asks, ‘What 
Should Our Policy Be?’ — isolation, 
dominion or coalition? He rules out all 
but the last of these, because a failure 
to meet the challenge of a noneconomical 
use of power would prove disastrous. 

Civilization and Foreign Policy is a 
sound, well-reasoned statement, valid 
throughout, and especially valuable for 
its conciseness. But whatever its virtues, 
it is mot the apocalyptic vision which 
Mr. Dean Acheson (in an awe-struck in- 
troduction) has discovered, nor is it a 
bit of “transcendental wisdom” for which 
the author, with characteristic modesty, 
assumes it might be mistaken. The book 
is merely an ordered collection of 
thoughts on foreign policy, sane thoughts 
to be sure, but by no means original. 
What Mr. Halle has written is not, as 
he and Mr. Acheson seem to believe, a 
Bible for foreign ministers, but rather a 
good introduction to foreign policy. 
David G. Shaw 


COMMON SENSE AND WORLD AF- 
FAIRS. By Dorothy Fosdick. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 207 pp. $3.50. 


Among today’s books that try to an- 
alyze United States foreign policy, one 
notices the prevalence of the “how-to” 
attitude: how to save the world from 
communism, how to run the State De- 
partment, how to blame the politicians 
for everything. And all these can be 
achieved by certain easy-to-follow steps. 
Miss Fosdick’s book is strikingly different 
in this respect. She shows us “how to 
feel, how not to act and what to look 
out for.” In short, she urges us to think 
intelligently on world affairs — a rather 
uncomfortable and heretical position to 
take these days. 

Miss Fosdick’s experience as a member 
of the Foreign Policy Planning Staff 
made her aware of the importance of 
principles as the guide lines to daily as 
well as long-range policy-making. These 
principles and their subsequent amplifica- 
tion in her book help us to mold theory 
and practice into a well-rounded founda- 
tion for evaluating United States foreign 
policy. 

Roberto E. Socas 


THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS. By Quincy Wright. Century 
Political Science Series, Appleton- 
Century Crofts. 642 pp. $6.75. 


Observing that “there might seem to 
be little doubt that international rela- 
tions exists,” Mr. Wright goes on to say, 
“yet there is some doubt on this point or, 
at least, on the sense in which it exists.” 

Mr. Wright then proceeds to dissect 
the entire academic approach to the study 
of international affairs. In discussing such 
subjects as the meaning of international 
relations, the objectives in its study, and 
its practical and theoretical complexions, 
Professor Wright attempts to formulate a 
“discipline.” 

His tentative conclusion is that inter- 
national relations is ‘‘at the same time a 
history, a science, a philosophy, and an 
art.” Thus, the creation of a discipline 
might be of value in the field of re- 
search, but might also prove too rigid 
for the training of those who participate 
most actively in the world of international 
affairs. 

Donald Norris 
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COMMUNISM AND THE’ RUSSIAN 
PEASANT, by Herbert Dinerstein, and 
MOSCOW IN CRISIS, by Herbert 
Dinerstein and Leon Goure: Two 
Studies in Soviet Controls. The Free 
Press. 254 pp. $4.50. 


Dictatorship by the top Soviet leader- 
ship depends for its survival on the de- 
gree of effectiveness of the elaborate con- 
trol apparatus. These two studies of 
Soviet controls for the RAND Corpora- 
tion provide insight into the question of 
how effective Soviet controls are. Com- 
munism and the Russian Peasant consid- 
ers their application and shortcomings 
with the peasantry which constitutes more 
than half of the population. Moscow in 
Crisis appraises the effect of controls on 
the urban population at a particularly 
critical time in October, 1941, when Mos- 
cow appeared doomed. Soviet leaders are 
using controls in an attempt to build a 
monolithic society in which they can 
exercise maximum power while enlisting 
the willing cooperation of the people. 
These highly interesting studies indicate 
their success and failure and suggest why 
the State has failed to wither. 

Andrew Levchenko 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY IN SOVIET AND 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY. By Walter 
Galenson. Columbia —_ University 
Press. 274 pp. $5.50. 


The process of Soviet industrialization 
started in a late period of the world’s 
economic development. By maintaining 
a high rate of capital investment coupled 
with borrowed technical skill, the Soviets 
have been able to narrow the gap between 
workers’ productivity in the Soviet Union 
and that of the industrial West. The 
author, drawing upon hitherto unexploited 
Soviet technical information, discusses the 
uses and limitations of Soviet statistical 
comparisons, and presents a detailed 
description of a few of the Soviet heavy 
and light industries and their labor pro- 
ductivity. 

The most valuable section of the book 
is the summary and evaluation of present- 
day and possible future developments in 
Soviet workers’ productivity. It is ap- 
parent from the evidence presented that 
Russian industry will lag behind Ameri- 
can industrial productivity for a long 
time to come. 

Euripides F. Lallos 


AMERICAN IN RUSSIA. By Harrison E. 
Salisbury. Harper and Brothers. 328 
pp. $4.00. 


This account, describing the author's 
five years as New York Times corte- 
spondent in Moscow, is an extended ver- 
sion of his recent newspaper articles. Mr. 
Salisbury is neither a professional scholar 
nor a trained Russian observer; but he is 
an experienced journalist and a sensitive 
and perceptive man. The resulting nar- 
rative is a significant compilation of de- 
tail concerning the material conditions of 
life in certain parts of the Soviet Union, 
and the opinions of a number of her peo- 
ple, insofar as they could risk being 
candid with a foreign reporter. Here is 
the chief weakness of the book: to what 
extent were the Russians Mr. Salisbury 
interviewed telling the truth about them- 
selves and their nation? Here the author 
is on less certain ground than when he 
is describing a new housing project or a 
Siberian slave labor camp. 

In the political sphere, Mr. Salisbury 
has prudently refrained from attempting 
many generalizations about future Soviet 
policy, Although he was in Moscow in 
the kaleidoscopic days of Stalin’s death 
and the subsequent experiment of collec- 
tive rule, his sources of information were 
restricted to newspapers and to observing 
the behavior of Soviet officials at diplo- 
matic functions and in public. Occa- 
sionally he ventures a judgment on the 
personalities of the leaders. He feels, 
probably rightly, that Beria sealed his 
doom by turning his hand prematurely 
and thus crystallizing the opposition 
against him. On the other hand, Salis- 
bury was wrong in believing that the 
suave Malenkov would edge out the 
irascible peasant, Khrushchev in the fight 
to succeed Stalin. 

The author’s principal conclusion about 
contemporary Russia seems to be that 
communism has become Russian to a 
much greater extent than Russia has be- 
come communistic. In the provinces he 
sees evidences of the enduring traditions 
of Mother Russia, and in Moscow, the 
dark palace intrigue which has been fa- 
miliar since before the Romanovs. 


American in Russia is a memoir of 
solid integrity, largely unmarred by pre- 
tensions to analytic brilliance. 


Frederick S. Quin 
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SOVIET POLICIES IN CHINA: 1917-1924. 
By Allen S. Whiting. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 350 pp. $5.50. 


Soviet diplomacy in China from 1917 
to 1924 actually consisted of several pol- 
icies, often at cross purposes with each 
other, and reflected the conflicting aims 
of world revolution versus advancing 
traditional Russian interests in China. By 
analyzing statements of Lenin and other 
Soviet leaders, Dr. Whiting shows how 
various individuals and groups concerned 
with formulating policy disagreed as to 
how the class struggle should be guided 
in Asia. In this connection, Marxist lit- 
erature with its European orientation of- 
fered no clear-cut directives for Asian 
realities. These conflicts continued after 
Lenin’s death in 1924 and precipitated 
the Stalin-Trotsky debates. But by 1924 
Soviet policies had completed the circle 
from the unprecedented anti-imperialist 
declarations of 1917 to retention of tra- 
ditional Tsarist gains in Manchuria and 
Outer Mongolia. Under terms of the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1924, the Soviet 
Union adopted the united front policy of 
supporting the ‘“bourgeois-reformist” 
Kuomintang while nurturing a fledgling 
Chinese Communist Party. 

Such tortuous and subtle policy shifts 
are analyzed with vigor and precision. 
The author has read all of the available 
Russian source material for the period 
including all issues of Pravda and Izves- 
tiia and all publications of the Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs (Narkomindel), 
Communist International (Comintern) 
and the Red International of Trade Un- 
ions (Profintern). Dr. Whiting also en- 
joyed access to Mr. Louis Fischer's very 
valuable copies of the correspondence 
between Leo Karakhan and Sun Yat-sen. 
He has done particularly useful and 
painstaking detective work in resolving 
the controversy over a mysterious pas- 
sage in the Karakhan Manifesto of 1919 
which dealt with the return of the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad concessions to China 
without compensation. His juxtaposition 
of the Lenin-Roy theses on Asian revolu- 
tions clearly reveals that contradictory 
aims were adopted by the Second Comin- 
tern Congress in 1920. 

Dr. Whiting’s superbly researched and 
illuminating study will rank as an im- 
portant contribution to the study and 
analysis of Sino-Soviet relations. 
Andrew Levchenko 


THE MIND OF MODERN RUSSIA. 
Edited by Hans Kohn. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. 291 pp. $5.50. 

Is the Soviet Union the product of 
the teachings of Marx and Engels? Or 
has Russian socio-political tradition de- 
cisively influenced Soviet development? 
Professor Kohn believes enigmatic Soviet 
behavior today can be understood against 
the background of the great debate of 
nineteenth-century Russia, when power- 
ful intellects took sides by expressing 
faith either in Slavic destiny or in West- 
ern advance. 

To re-enact this debate, the author has 
selected writings, many of them previ- 
ously difficult to obtain in English. He 
introduces each participant with an inci- 
sive commentary of his own. 

The “Slavophiles” Pogodin, Tyuchev, 
Khomyakov, Aksakov and Danilevsky 
engage the ‘Westerners’ Chadeyev, 
Belinsky, Chernevsky, Herzen and Solo- 
viev. For non-Russian Slav viewers we 
hear from the Pole Mickiewicz and the 
Czech Havlicek. The domestic debate 
ends with Lenin. But Berdayav and 
Fedotov carry it on as exiles. 

Many ambivalencies of Russian nine- 
teenth century thought are revealed: 
Slavophilism and Westernization, mes- 
sianism and __ self-chastisement, Pan- 
Russianism and Pan-Slavism, rural com- 
munalism and urban _ industrialization. 
Even today Soviet society exhibits star- 
tlingly analogous internal contradictions: 
historical determinism and the drive to 
effect the “inevitable,” infallibility and 
self-criticism, international socialism and 
nationalistic imperialism, collectivism and 
competitive stimuli. 

At times students are tempted to at- 
tribute too much in the current Soviet 
attitude to antecedents in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia, some suggesting that So- 
viet structure can be understood with- 
out a knowledge of Marxism. But cer- 
tainly outside events have had a deci- 
sive impact. The Russian revolution 
might have taken another direction had 
there been no World War I, civil war, 
allied intervention, or Polish invasion. 

These Russian essays, combined with 
Professor Kohn’s analyses, expose the 
mental processes of pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia. They provide another valuable source 
for those attempting to understand the 
development of the Soviet State. 

Edward Edwin 
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A HALF CENTURY OF INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEMS. By Frederic R. Coudert. 
Edited by Allen Nevins. Columbia 
University Press. 352 pp. $4.00. 


Despite the views of the power politi- 
cians, the lawyer can play an important 
role in international affairs. This selec- 
tion of speeches and articles by a dis- 
tinguished American attorney demon- 
strates his awareness of the problems fac- 
ing the nation at each stage of the first 
half of the twentieth century. The great 
tragedy is that more Americans did not 
share his interest in foreign affairs. 

In 1914-17 Mr. Coudert saw the 
futility of American neutralism; in the 
1920’s he was in anguish when the Unit- 
ed States stayed out of the League; and 
in the late 1930's he felt isolationism to 
be suicidal. Through the years he de- 
manded a reliance upon international law, 
not as an idealistic dream, but as a reality 
backed by the armed might of the democ- 
racies. This he considered the only per- 
manent tool for preserving peace. 

John D. Witmer II 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN POLICY. By Gordon 
and Vines. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 562 pp. $2.95. 


Because this book is a compilation of 
selected writings by well-known political 
theorists and statesmen, the authors, 
Gordon and Vines, both assistant pro- 
fessors of Political Science at Tulane 
University, have analyzed ‘American 
foreign policy as the result of the in- 
teraction of a large number of individ- 
ually complex factors.” Several of these 
are: national character, public opinion, 
science and technology, and the consti- 
tutional and institutional framework of 
our government. 

In retrospect, the American approach 
to international politics has vacillated 
between Wilsonian idealism and the 
Morgenthau-Kennan concept of realism. 
This dualism has been reflected in basic 
inconsistencies in American foreign rela- 
tions. Despite a tendency to make sweep- 
ing generalizations, the authors deserve 
credit for presenting an interesting, in- 
clusive analysis of American foreign 
policy. 

J]. Randolph Blocker 


THE PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY. By Walter 
Lippmann. Little, Brown & Company. 
181 pp. $3.50. 


Walter Lippmann has taken a long, 
hard look at the ill health of Western 
democratic society in his book, The 
Public Philosophy, and has given us a 
diagnosis of its disease and a prescription 
for its cure. He sees the illness as the 
paralysis in government brought on by a 
fundamental derangement of power be- 
tween those who govern and those who 
are governed. This has come about on the 
one hand by the growth of direct popular 
control through the extension of the fran- 
chise, and on the other, by the loss by the 
executive branch of government of much 
of its actual and symbolic power. 

The result of this twofold develop- 
ment is a capacity for decision-making 
so enfeebled that Mr. Lippmann bleakly 
hopes that both liberty and democracy 
can be preserved before the one destroys 
the other. Mr. Lippmann does not hold 
out any easy panacea but calls for funda- 
mental changes in the conduct of public 
affairs. These changes involve a re- 
newed emphasis on rational procedure 
and a return to a universally accepted 
framework of basic ideals. With this, 
all the differences and disagreements 
within the good society can be refined, 
reduced and adapted by rational meth- 
ods. 


Mr. Lippmann writes with clarity and 
balance. His style reflects his preoccu- 
pation with self-discipline, control and 
restraint, and mirrors the precision of 
his critical and cultivated mind. How- 
ever, in this book enthusiasm and humor 
are totally lacking; one looks in vain 
for the spirit and active faith that will 
spark the Western World toward its 
great renewal of principle and values. 
Mr. Lippmann writes as a Stoic philos- 
opher might, seeing clearly and dispas- 
sionately the decline of the Roman state 
and society, yet incapable of generating 
any active ideas or faith for its rejuvena- 
tion. 

The Public Philosophy will never 
kindle enthusiasm or fire imaginations, 
but it deserves to be read as a searching, 
if oversomber, analysis of the health of 
Western society by one of its most dis- 
tinguished critics. 

Stephen A. Ruddy 
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THE DEATH OF HITLER'S GERMANY. By 
Georges Blond. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 302 pp. $4.50. 


Despite the passing of a decade since 
the end of World War II, the appearance 
of books on the problem of German de- 
feat and the crucial last ten months of 
the war shows the interest and grim 
fascination they continue to hold for a 
large reading public. Georges Blond has 
made a further contribution to this field. 

The Death of Hitler's Germany, based 
on many of the outstanding documents 
and books on Germany during World 
War Il, is a skillfully woven narration 
of the last attempt on Hitler's life, his 
blind stubbornness and errors in judg- 
ment, and the ironic high morale of the 
German soldiers even in the face of dis- 
astrous defeats. The author has combined 
his skill as a novelist with the analytical 
power of an historian, giving us a stirring 
picture of the increasingly insurmount- 
able difficulties besetting the German war 
machine in the last bitter struggle. 

Although translated from the French, 
the superb descriptive passages still con- 
vey to the reader the intensity, horror, 
and utter hopelessness of the last phases 
of the war. 

Dagmar Giinther-Stirn 


GERMAN PARLIAMENTS. By Richard K. 
Ullman and Sir Stephen King-Hall. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 162 pp. 
$4.00. 

Dr. Ullmann, a scholar of German 
origin, now a British subject, and Sir 
Stephen King-Hall, founder and Chair- 
man of the Hansard Society, have com- 
bined their efforts in this book to de- 
scribe the work of German Parliaments. 
Beginning in the fifth century with the 
primitive Teutonic assemblies of freemen, 
the authors trace the development of Ger- 
man parliamentary systems, and conclude 
with a study of the present system’ in both 
East and West Germany. Frequently, in 
general histories of Germany, the personal 
power and accomplishments of rulers have 
received too much attention, thereby eclips- 
ing the constructive if not forceful work 
of the various assemblies and _parlia- 
ments. The authors have achieved a par- 
ticularly effective result by excluding all 
irrelevant material and concentrating sole- 
ly on German parliamentary history. 

Dagmar Giinther-Stirn 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY IN 
EUROPE 1848-1918. By A.J.P. Taylor. 
Oxford University Press. 638 pp. 
$7.00. 


In the seventy years between 1848 and 
1918 the European powers lived in a 
world in which “violence was the only 
law” and in which “each state acknowl- 
edged no superior and recognized no 
moral code other than that voluntarily 
accepted by its own conscience.” In such 
conditions these nations nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in preserving not merely their own 
relative power position but peace among 
themselves as well. Professor Taylor of 
Oxford attributes this stability to the gen- 
eral conception which the nineteenth cen- 
tury formed of the nature of foreign af- 
fairs, a concept revolving mainly around 


_the theory of the Balance of Power. 


In the Struggle For Mastery in Europe 
he presents us with a day-to-day account 
of the intricate and delicate manipulation 
of this power concept among European 
statesmen. From the time of the 1848 
revolutions to the first World War, the 
rivalry of power insured a peace which 
preserved Europe’s position in the world; 
it was only when her rational operations 
broke down, when she erred in calculat- 
ing the strength of other continents, that 
European history in its old sense came 
to an end. Germany's attempt to master 
the Continent had indeed failed. But the 
balance of power could no longer be 
restored, for European rivalries now 
merged into an international civil war, 
a “rivalry of Idealisms’ between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 
“Henceforward, what had been the cen- 
tre of the world became merely ‘the 
European question.’ ” 


Drawing upon extensive diplomatic 
documents, Professor Taylor’s book con- 
bines distinguished scholarship with an 
understanding drawn from direct diplo- 
matic experience. It is only to be re- 
gretted that his account concentrates so 
heavily upon daily diplomatic tactics and 
thus neglects the economic and intellectual 
aspect of the Balance concept. Little 
specific attention is paid, for example, to 
the intellectual and moral concern of 
nineteenth century society, a stimulating 
factor in the actual power relation which 
strengthened the tendency toward mod- 
eration and equilibrium. 

Gabriella Rosner 
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THE INTERREGNUM: 1923-1924: Vol. IV 
in "A History of Soviet Russia." By 
Edward Hallett Carr. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 392 pp. $5.00. 


E. H. Carr continues in this volume 
his scholarly history of Soviet Russia, 
taking his audience through a morass 
of incomplete and at times biased evi- 
dence to reveal both the weakness and 
the strength of a party losing its deity. 


The struggle for power during the 
last phase of Lenin’s illness and the first 
few months after his death was inade- 
quately understood by most of those who 
participated in it. Stalin's appearance as 
the “humble disciple” of the great Il’ich 
lulled the sensitivities of his fellow 
Communists so that he was able slowly 
to consolidate an invulnerable position. 


Continual economic and political crises 
make the period 1923-24 vitally impor- 
tant in the development of the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat’ and provide a 
fascinating narrative for the reader. 

As Lenin lay dying, the triumvirate of 
Zinoviev, Stalin and Kamenev carefully 
protected each other while they gradually 
demolished the opposition “platform” 
upon which Trotsky stood. With the 
Orgburo firmly in his hands, Stalin had 
control over “recommendations” of nom- 
inees for Party positions and was able 
quickly to dispel the principle of elec- 
tions from below. With unexpected 
rapidity the monolithic Party was be- 
coming a perfected machine for the cen- 
tral apparatus. 

The author discusses this and two 
other important aspects of the period: 
economic problems and the capitalist 
world. Carr analyzes a major Soviet 
concern, the so-called scissors crisis, with 
unusual insight. The rise in industrial 
prices that created terms of trade un- 
favorable to the countryside struck at 
the roots of current economic policies 
(NEP) by threatening to deprive the 
peasant of adequate returns for his prod- 
ucts. It was Trotsky who urged the 
development of the already present struc- 
ture of planning, which was ultimately 
to overcome NEP. The description of 
the attempt at revolution in Germany, 
which proved a fiasco but served as the 
last gasp of the slowly dying idea of 
world revolution, is also excellent. 


James D. McGraw 





THE ORIGIN OF RUSSIA. By Henryk 
Paszkiewicz. Philosophical Library. 
556 pp. $10.00. 

Professor Paszkiewicz’ history of Rus 
(rather than Russia), from the ninth to 
the fourteenth century, is written for the 
scholar rather than the casual reader. 
Though the work presents the basic de- 
velopments of the period, it is not a 
complete history of events. Instead, it is 
an investigation of significant arguments, 
which have long been the subject of vast 
polemics. Discussing the value of “Nes- 
tor’s Chronicle,” the effect of the Norse, 
Tartar and Lithuanian peoples on the 
history of Russia and Eastern Europe, and 
other controversial questions, the author 
challenges many of the jealously guarded, 
though possibly false, beliefs of certain 
respected historians. 

Those who are especially interested in 
this period will find the book controver- 
sial but stimulating reading. It is heavily 
footnoted and contains a useful fifty page 
bibliography. Its large maps are extremely 
helpful in following the discussions of 
Eastern European tribes. 

James D. McGraw 


RUSSIA'S DANUBIAN EMPIRE. By Gor- 
don Shepherd. Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. 262 pp. $4.50. 

A correspondent for the London Daily 
Telegraph in Vienna, Mr. Shepherd has 
had the opportunity to observe closely 
and describe effectively the process of 
Russian encroachment upon the various 
Danubian satellites. The political aspect 
of the process is handed briefly in his 
book by the use of examples to illustrate 
the general over-all pattern of the com- 
munist take-over. A more thorough dis- 
cussion is devoted to the problems arising 
from the “sovietization” of the religious 
groups, the peasants and the labor force. 

While Mr. Shepherd’s account of the 
communist assumption and consolidation 
of power in this area offers nothing sub- 
stantially new to the subject, it is clearly 
thought out and accurate in impression. 
The novel part of his work lies in his 
speculation on the future of these coun- 
tries. Whereas he rightly allots their 
“natural” leadership to Austria and Yugo- 
slavia for economic, political and cultural 
reasons, he sorely underestimates Russia’s 
will to prevent such leadership from 
emerging. 

Sarah K. Goetchius 
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IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. By Trygve 
Lie, The Macmillan Company. 473 
pp. $6.00. 


In this book Mr. Lie, for seven years 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
relates his experiences in that post and 
presents us with his observations and 
analyses of the events of that period, 
from 1945 to 1953. Trygve Lie had 
the honor and responsibility of being 
the first Secretary-General of the new 
international organization, and his term 
of office included some of the most ex- 
citing events of recent years: the atom 
bomb, the Truman Doctrine, the Mar- 
shall Plan, the Berlin blockade, and the 
Cold War. Consequently, his book is 
as timely as it is valuable. 


Mr. Lie takes up his story in 1945, 
during the first meeting of the General 
Assembly of the UN. He discusses the 
break-up of the wartime alliance, which 
started almost immediately. He _ takes 
understandable pride in the early suc- 
cesses of the United Nations in Greece, 
in Iran, and in Palestine. He deals fully 
with the heartbreaking period when he 
had to stand by and watch the United 
Nations become more and more useless, 
by-passed by the great powers in their 
search for security. 


Trygve Lie was a dynamic Secretary- 
General; he did not confine himself to 
administrative duties, but took an active 
stand in world affairs by bringing 
breaches of the peace to the attention 
of the Security Council, by pressing for 
measures he supported in the General 
Assembly, and by making his famous 
“peace” tour around the world in 1950, 
just before the outbreak of the Korean 
War. 


Mr, Lie believes that underdeveloped 
nations constitute an ever-present danger 
to the peace, and that more economic 
aid must be given, preferably through 
the UN. He also believes that imme- 
diate action should be taken to set up 
the UN army contemplated in the Char- 
ter, while the great powers disarm as 
much as possible. 


This well-written, informative and ex- 
citing book should be read by anyone 
interested in the field of international 
affairs. 

Norman A. Bailey 
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with the depth, perspective and 
completeness which only a maga- 
zine devoted wholly to that story 
can give. The REVIEW is designed 
to aid public understanding of all 
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Nations and its related specialized 
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AMERICAN STRATEGY IN THE ATOMIC 
AGE. By Colonel George C. Rein- 
hardt. University of Oklahoma Press. 
236 pp. $3.75. 


Colonel George C. Reinhardt has 
evolved a strategic plan which is essen- 
tially American. Ideologically, his policy 
is based upon the ideals set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence; econom- 
ically, upon free trade; militarily, upon 
mobility and firepower; and politically, 
upon a belief in the “manifest destiny” 
of the United States. Few have sounded 
this call for a return to basic American 
principles. 

The policy enunciated by the author is 
bold and imaginative, yet sane and feas- 
ible. Its ultimate objective is liberation, 
not containment — the destruction of So- 
viet power, not coexistence. All forces 
must be directed towards these ends. We 
must endeavor to place Russia in a posi- 
tion where she will be forced to with- 
draw peacefully or risk remaining in a 
strategically untenable position. Only 
then, says Colonel Reinhardt, can the 
West negotiate from strength. 

Robert B. Oristano 
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THE WORLD IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. By Louis L. Snyder. D. Van 
— Company, Inc. 192 pp. 

1.25. 


Dr. Snyder's book presents in the 
briefest form the highlights of the twen- 
tieth century, treated not as isolated oc- 
currences, but as a series of interrelated 
forces weaving the thread of modern 
world events. Here is a terse account of 
the last fifty years bearing adequate tes- 
timony to this historian’s sense of the 
essential. 

By a quick review of events, the reader 
is given a description of psychological, 
scientific, anthropological, artistic and 
medical achievements in the twentieth 
century. Since history is often interpreted 
solely in the light of political events, 
other factors being ignored, this dif- 
ferent, all-encompassing glance at today’s 
world is especially enlightening. Never- 
theless it is to be regretted that the 
reader is frequently catapulted from one 
topic to another; as a result, the nar- 
rative lacks the smoothness essential to 
a well-written and well-organized his- 
tory. Juanita Gundles 
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FEDERALISM MATURE AND EMERGENT. 
Edited by Arthur W. Macmahon. 
Doubleday and Co. 54! pp. $7.50. 


To what extent have the aspirations of 
federalist governmental organization been 
achieved, and how are the concepts of 
federalism useful in the drawing together 
of small states in a regional polity such 
as Western Europe? This is the basic 
question posed by Arthur W. Macmahon 
and answered in part by twenty-two fore- 
most scholars in Federalism Mature and 
Emergent. The book is a symposium 
growing out of Columbia University’s 
Bicentennial Conference on Federalism 
held in January, 1954. 

Utilizing an interdisciplinary approach, 
the volume should be of interest to a 
great range of people. The lawyers’ 
analysis of the constitutional structure of 
federalism with checks and balances is 
contrasted with the political scientists’ re- 
view of political realities. There is only 
one qualification: the reader had best be 
prepared to do some thinking. It is in 
the nature of a symposium of this sort 
that, if it is worth very much, it does 
not provide many definitive answers. If 
the book is to have its greatest value the 
reader must note some of the arguments, 
balance them against his own background 
of political theory and come to his own 
conclusions. 

Not too much effort is spent in trying 
to define federalism, for indeed there are 
a multitude of concepts included in the 
term. Instead, the modern approach to 
specific functional problems is analyzed 
in detail. As many of the contributors 
see it, federalism is a continually broaden- 
ing concept, with economic and social cor- 
relates. The federal government, in addi- 
tion to dealing with political subdivi- 
sions, must today deal with economic 
subdivisions whose power is often as 
strong or stronger than the political. 

The final section deals with the possi- 
bilities of applying such mature federal 
concepts to the nations of Western Eur- 
ope. A basic problem is the choice be- 
tween specialized functional agencies and 
a more broadly political organization. 

On the whole, the symposium presents 
an excellent analysis of present practice, 
but the application of these concepts to 
new federal structures is left largely for 
the future. 

John D. Witmer 


THE UNITED STATES AND ARGENTINA. 
By Arthur P. Whitaker. Harvard 
University Press. 272 pp. $4.75. 


Nearly half of this book is devoted to 
the economic, social, political and cul- 
tural history of Argentina and its rela- 
tions with the United States down to the 
revolution of 1943. The rest of the work 
is an analysis of the Perén regime — 
how Perén gained power, how he con- 
solidated it, and what he has done with 
it. 

It is Mr. Whitaker’s contention that 
the peronista foreign policy is not at all 
new — that it is, on the contrary, merely 
a more aggressive form of the traditional 
Argentine policies of hegemony in the 
River Plate area, opposition to interven- 
tion, and avoidance of multilateral and 
other security arrangements. The author 
sees little hope for an early overthrow 
of the Perén regime, which unlike other 
Latin American dictatorships, has a firm 
basis in the working class as well as the 
army. 

Mr. Whitaker has written an excellent 
analysis of this new form of South Amer- 
ican authoritarianism. 

Norman A. Bailey 
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BEN-GURION OF ISRAEL. By Barnet 
Litvinoff. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 
273 pp. $4.00. 


Ben-Gurion of Israel is the first 
full-length biography of Israel's first 
prime minister. In a vivid journalistic 
style, Mr. Litvinoff sets the life of Ben- 
Gurion in its historical context. Tracing 
his life from his youth in the ghetto in 
Plonsk to his retirement at Sede Boger 
to work in the Negev wilderness, the 
author tells the story of a dynamic per- 
sonality which, with all its virtues and 
faults, helped shape the destiny of the 
Jewish people. 

Mr. Litvinoff, in his attempt to il- 
luminate the greatness of David Ben- 
Gurion, tends to reduce the part played 
by other leaders in the development of 
modern Israel. Occasionally, he even 
misinterprets certain events in the history 
of the Yishuv, such as the founding of 
the first new settlements. Although Mr. 
Litvinoff is not well versed in the his- 
tory of Zionism, he understands and ap- 
preciates the personality of David Ben- 
Gurion. 4 

Benjamin H. Raab 
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NATIONAL MINORITIES: AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROBLEM. By Inis L. Claude, 
Jr. Harvard University Press. 240 
pp. $4.50. 


Professor Claude's calm perusal of trends 
in international efforts to solve the prob- 
lem of ethnic minorities since 1919 is as 
impeccably organized a study as can be 
had on the subject. From it emerges a 
definite pattern, constantly reflecting the 
attitudes, interests, and behavior of all in- 
volved: states seeking ethnic homogene- 
ity, “interested” states, international bod- 
ies, and the minorities themselves. 

It is not a crusading book, but the au- 
thor’s succinct, systematic approach does 
entail a lot of abstracting from the con- 
text of domestic difficulties besetting 
state and minority alike. For this reason, 
what he presents, when he breaks down 
the jargon of nationalism, often sounds 
like a reductio ad absurdum of their 
views. Yet he has put the issues in per- 
spective with the circumstances, knowl- 
edge of which is presumed, giving us a 
conveniently annotated probing of ques- 
tions still unanswered. 


Elizabeth C. Glendinning 
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POPULAR DIPLOMACY AND WAR. By 
Sisley Huddleston. Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. 285 pp. $3.50. 

The increasing clamor among journal- 
ists to prevent the further deterioration 
of diplomacy into a tool for the schem- 
ing propagandist is re-echoed in this 
thought-provoking treatise. | Published 
posthumously and edited by Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes, the book criticizes most 
aspects of contemporary popular diplo- 
macy. 

In his trenchant critique, the author 
deprecates the actions of the leading pro- 
tagonists in democratic diplomacy, the 
“clamor boys.” Operating under the “‘arc 
lights of the international circus,” they 
continuously appeal for public support 
instead of working toward peace and un- 
derstanding. Decision-making no longer 
is the task of the competent statesman 
but is consigned to the irrational masses. 

Why has the public become the “heirs 
to the divine right” in policy formula- 
tion? The failure of pre-World War I 
diplomacy, the irresponsible, prejudiced 
journalism, the endless series of con- 
gresses, peace ballots and proposals, and 
the abortive and ill-conceived attempts 
at world government have increased pub- 
lic awareness of foreign policies. Analyz- 
ing these efforts in historical retrospect, 
the author concludes that Orwellian 
“double-think” operates in them and 
encourages war, not peace. Nations in- 
sincerely discuss disarmament and peace 
for propaganda purposes. Instead of les- 
sening tension the discussions drive a 
wider cleavage between potential enemies, 
leading them to another irrepressible con- 
flagration. 

Interesting and frequently satirical, this 
work deserves careful reading by students 
of international politics. Many of the 
author’s criticisms are provocative and 
well-founded. But by failing to recog- 
nize the ascendency of democratic thought 
and control and the increasing impact of 
foreign relations on the people, the author 
suggests solutions impossible of attain- 
ment. Nowhere is there optimism con- 
cerning the active and creative role which 
the public has traditionally been expected 
to play. Perhaps the problems posed 
could be more adequately solved by in- 
creasing understanding among the masses 
in order to obtain their support for con- 
structive foreign policies. 

Carr L, Donald 
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THE MAKING OF THE MODERN 


FRENCH MIND. By Hans Kohn. D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 191 pp. 


$1.25. 


Dr. Kohn, Professor of History at 
City College of New York, offers a 
book which should appeal to the stu- 
dent of international affairs seeking a 
theoretical approach to the enigma of 
France’s position in world affairs. 

The Making of the Modern French 
Mind is a short study of the workings of 
democratic institutions since the Age of 
Enlightenment to the present, under the 
impact of complex psychological and so- 
cial forces. Besides a helpful introductory 
exposition by Dr. Kohn, the book com- 
prises a collection of well chosen philos- 
ophical readings of Voltaire, Condorcet, 
Compte, Sorel and others, which reflect 
French political, religious and _ social 
thought throughout the past two centuries. 

Dr. Kohn shows a sound knowledge 
and understanding of France’s history 
and of the traditions, events and men 
that have shaped the contemporary 
French character. 

Yashina Tarr 


THE FRENCH THEORY OF THE NA- 
TION IN ARMS, 1866-1939. By Rich- 
ard D. Challener. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 305 pp. $4.50. 


Despite the proliferation of memoirs, 
exposés, and on-the-spot accounts, the 
military collapse of France in 1940 re- 
mains difficult to comprehend. Richard 
D. Challener, in his doctoral dissertation 
on the development of French military 
thought from 1866-1939, places the de- 
feat of 1940 in a new and enlightening 
historical perspective. 

The theory of the nation in arms was 
a potential source of strength for France, 
but the particular content given the the- 
ory by military strategists and politicians 
led to near defeat in 1914 and disaster 
in 1940. Inflexible and unrealistic pat- 
terns of thought reflected an overem- 
phasis on equality of sacrifice, the threat 
of a professional army and the military 
experiences of 1870 and 1914, That the 
French learn their historical lessons too 
well has been clearly and convincingly 
demonstrated by Mr. Challener. 


Elizabeth Stabler 
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WANTED: AN ASIAN POLICY. By Edwin 
©. Reischauer. Alfred A. Knopf. 
276 pp. $3.75. 


The author, a Far Eastern scholar at 
Harvard, has published this study in the 
hope of clarifying American thinking 
about the problems of Asia and the pol- 
icies we must formulate toward them. 
As he freely admits, he has abandoned 
the strict requirements of scholarship and 
has based his work on enlightened opin- 
ion and conjecture, in an attempt to 
arouse debate on this critical area. 

Mr. Reischauer describes how the im- 
pact of Western civilization and, more 
particularly, the products of the machine 
age have destroyed traditional Asia by 
making the inert masses aware of the 
material inequalities which exist between 
the East and West. The Asian response 
has been to adopt the two bases of West- 
ern power, nationalism and industrialism, 
in the struggle to close the gap. Speed 
is a key factor in Asia’s reaction; she 
desires political, social, and economic 
equality with the West as soon as pos- 
sible. Americans, naively hopeful of a 
democratic Asia, have forgotten that dem- 
ocracy in the West was the product of 
slow evolutionary development. Asia now 
is a continent of revolution. 


Both communism and democracy are 
alien political forms in Asia; conse- 
quently Asians will accept and adapt to 
their needs the one which offers the most 
rapid progress, While we have been 
engaged in overselling a fuzzy ideal called 
“The American Way of Life,” the com- 
munists have shrewdly altered their ideol- 
ogy to fit Asian conditions, and have 
advocated immediate goals like land re- 
form and the expulsion of colonialism. 

For the future Mr. Reischauer sketches 
three lines of policy open to us: military, 
economic, and ideological. He is inclined 
to underestimate the effectiveness of the 
first two, dismissing the strategic value 
of Asia as small. He fears internal sub- 
version more than external aggression. 
It is in the realm of ideas that our best 
hope lies; America must clarify for 
Asians the parallel between their ideals 
and the fulfillment of them in democracy. 

Mr. Reischauer has stated the problem 
of modern Asia in broad terms. Here is 
the challenge to our policymakers. 


Frederick S. Quin 
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IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


for the student of 
international affairs 


MONEY IN THE LAW 
NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


Arthur Nussbaum, 650 pages, $8.00 
The definitive work on the 
law of money by the world 
renowned expert. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, 
world money depreciation and 
devaluation, exchange con- 
trols, etc. 


“« |... no other volume treats 
the law of money in such a 
comprehensive and thorough 
way.” 


WORLD LAW 
CASES AND MATERIALS 
(with supplement) 


Louis B. Sohn, 1363 pages, $8.00 
Political Science Quarterly 


The documents, the legal opin- 
ions, the full flavor of the de- 
velopment and growth of the 
United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, UNESCO, 
FAO, WHO, etc. 


“invaluable to students and 
all those interested in the 
vital progress of international 
organization.” 
Boston University Law 
Review 
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ASIA, EAST BY SOUTH: A eee. 
GEOGRAPHY. By ph 
John Wiley soll Sons, inc. 453 pp. 
$8.50. 

Considering the size of Asia and the 
diversity and complexity of its physical 
forms, a purely geographic exposition of 
the area would be difficult enough. Pro- 
fessor Spencer, a man of considerable 
personal experience in Asia and cur- 
rently head of the Department of Geog- 
raphy at the University of California, 
makes, in addition, very extensive use 
of descriptions of cultures; the cultural 
history of various regions, peoples, and 
political groups; and historical patterns 
of cultural contact or isolation. In this 
use of cultural matter, Dr. Spencer's ap- 
proach appears to differ from that of 
other geographers more in degree than 
in kind. 

Economically, politically, and physi- 
cally the exposition is quite good. Gen- 
erously used illustrative material greatly 
simplifies the complex subject matter 
and the statistical and bibliographical 
appendices are excellent. 





Jobn F. Kruse 


AFRICA TODAY. Edited by C. Grove 
Haines. The Johns Hopkins Press. 
493 pp. $6.00. 


The historical perspective and present 
facts about Africa are lucidly presented 
in this fine collection of studies entitled, 
Africa Today. After a consideration 
of Africa’s historical and cultural back- 
ground and her strategic significance, 
there follows a specific treatment of the 
religious and cultural conflicts which 
grow out of the meeting of African, 
European, Christian and Islamic tradi- 
tions. Other chapters are devoted to a 
study of racial and political struggles, to 
recent developments in colonial areas, 
and to Africa’s economic potentialities. 

Despite the sympathetic attitudes of 
the contributors, who are practical ex- 
perts and scholars, it is regrettable that 
native African opinion is not better rep- 
resented. As Lord Hailey notes, the 
“most essential point is to convey some 
understanding of the implications of 
African nationalism.” But this single vol- 
ume does do justice to the diversity with- 
in the vast African continent. 

Pamela Cheatham 
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by Lord — 





Q. Does the evidence support the Chinese 
Communists’ claim to be acting ration- 
ally for peace? 

A. The record of Chinese policy is clearly 
incompatible with this claim. 

Q. Does this mean that the Chinese Com- 
munists do not want peace or that they 
are not acting rationally? 

A. The evidence is that the Chinese Com- 
munists are not acting rationally. This 
is due to the intellectual and emotional 
confusion produced by a faith in ortho- 
dox Marx-Leninism. 

Q. Can anything be done to reduce the 
threat to world peace from this kind of 
irrational behavior? 

great deal can be done that has not 
yet been tried. 

These conclusions, based on unique personal 

observations of military and political life in 

China, have been confirmed by the author’s 

visit to China in August and September 1954 


as interpreter to the British Labour Party 
Mission. 


A Melbourne University Press book 


A.A 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


$3.75 at your booksellers 


32 East 57th Street 
New York 22, New York 









































BOOK REVIEWS 1 


SOVIET POWER AND POLITICS. By 
George B. De Huszar and Associates. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 589 pp. $6.50. 

Almost all recent books published on 
the Soviet Union have given consideration 
only to a few aspects of the USSR. Soviet 
Power and Policy is an attempt to pre- 
pare a single volume which would, on 
the one hand, cover all of the major fac- 
tors of Soviet power, and on the other 
hand, bring to light the methods by which 
Russia exercises and maintains control 
over her sphere of influence. 

One of the major conclusions of this 
book is that Soviet Russia was the real 
victor of World War II. This is in part 
supported by the assertion that ‘the lead- 
ers of the Kremlin have always looked 
upon war as a means that would create 
and promote conditions favorable to the 
world proletarian revolution.” It is fur- 
ther argued that the Russians were the 
instigators of the war through the Nazi- 
Soviet non-aggression pact of 1939. This 
pact freed Germany from the danger of 
having to fight simultaneously on two 
fronts, while the West committed its 
gravest error through failure to effect a 


definite alliance either with the Axis 
against Russia, or with Russia against the 
Axis. 

In view of Russia’s war successes, it is 
necessary to ask how her expansionism 
has continued to operate. The authors 
are convinced that it is not by illegally 
crossing frontiers, or illegally annexing 
territories, but rather, through subversive 
warfare, coup d'état, civil wars and “war 
by proxy,” that is, “the ability to create 
and sustain indefinitely a state of con- 
flict which weakens the victim without 
serious cost to the Kremlin.” 

This book provides the reader with the 
materials to study the anatomy of the 
Soviet Union. Her tactics and her strategy 
of expansion are handled in a scholarly 
manner. The analyses are calm, clear and 
brilliant. The argument is interesting and 
furnishes new points on which experts 
will argue. It is worthy of note that 
various specialists contributed informa- 
tion in their particular fields. This co- 
operative technique makes for a balanced 
treatment and has produced an excellent 
study of the Soviet Union. 


Ernest Eastman 
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Economics and Action 


By PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE and GABRIEL ARDANT The first book in English 
by the man who is and will remain the leading figure in French politics today, written 
in collaboration with Gabriel Ardant, the French general minister for productivity. The 
authors review economic theory and practice from mercantilist days to the present, 
separating the shortcomings in past experience that led to breakdown and scarcity from 
the principles and means that have made, and should continue to make, for progress. 
A COLUMBIA-UNESCO book. $3.50 


Ukrainian Nationalism 
1939-1945 


By JOHN A. ARMSTRONG This authoritative assessment of nationalist sentiment 
in the Soviet Ukraine affords a unique view behind the Iron Curtain. $5.50 


Soviet Policies in China 
1917-1924 


By ALLEN S. WHITING A detailed analysis of all the available material on the 
evolution of Soviet policy in China up to the signing of the Sino-Soviet treaty. $5.50 


The Boxer Catastrophe 


By CHESTER C. TAN The first book on this important subject based upon the 
Chinese source material, this comprehensive history of the Boxer catastrophe examines 
both its social setting and its diplomatic involvements. $4.50 


By EMANUEL RACKMAN = "What Dr. Rackman has brilliantly succeeded in writing 
is a complete’ social and political history of Israel's first years as a reconstituted state. 
His knowledge is thorough and authenticated; his approach unbiased; his conclusions 
impeccable."—THE JEWISH OUTLOOK. $3.00 
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Repertoire of the Practice 
of the Security Council, 1946-1951 





An analytical record of the work of the Security Council during its first five years. It 
sets forth in a readily accessible form the practices to which the Council has had 
recourse. j 
Among the chapter headings are: Provisional Rules of Procedure of the Security © 
Council; Agenda; Participation in the Proceedings of the Security Council; Voting; 
Relations with Other United Nations Organs; Practices Relative to Recommendations 
to the General Assembly Regarding the Admission of New Members; Consideration 
of Questions under the Council’s Responsibility for the Maintenance of International 
Peace and Security; Decisions in the Exercise of Other Functions and Powers; Con- 

sideration of the Provisions of Other Articles of the Charter. 514 pp. Index. 
Paper, $5.00 


Growth and Stagnation 
in the European Economy 


Professor Ingvar Svennilson of the University of Stockholm examines the leading ele- 
ments, and their casual relations, in the fluctuatioos in Europe’s economic structure. 
The period covered extends back to the beginning of the first World War and up to 
the outbreak of the second; however, in many instances the data go back as far as 
1880 and come up to 1950. 

This study further encompasses the international relationships—among the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, and in some cases the USSR and the United States— 
that reflected the slowness with which Europe faced the need to make far-reaching 
transformations in its productoin and trade between wars. 342 pp. Charts, Graphs, 
Subject Index. Cloth, $4.50 


United Nations Review 


Nowhere but in the Review can one find the many-sided story of the United Nations 
reported as it develops—objectively, with depth, perspective and completeness which 
only a magazine devoted wholly to that story can give. The Review is designed to aid 
public understanding of all aspects of the work of the United Nations and its related 
specialized agencies. Published monthly. 
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